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[ EDITORIAL ] 


The long, hard fight to make edu- 
cation free in this country is grow- 
ing dim in the memories of Ameri- 
can educators. The zeal which led 
some states to include in their 
constitutions provisions prohibiting 
tuition charges in state colleges and 
universities has waned somewhat 
during the past fifty years. While 
we now take state-supported higher 
education for granted in most of 
the states, we are not particularly 
sensitive to the bearing of stu- 
dent fees upon the issue out of 
which tax-supported higher educa- 
tion grew. 

The trend is unmistakable. Dur- 
ing the decade from 1921-22 to 
1931-32, the income from student 
fees in publicly controlled colleges 
and universities increased 104 per 
cent, a considerably larger percent- 
age than the increase in students. 
(Junior colleges and teachers’ col- 
leges are omitted in this calcula- 
tion.) In the same colleges and 
universities, the increase in income 
from public sources to be used for 
current purposes and not for capi- 
tal outlay was only 63 per cent. Nor 
is this sum materially affected by 
the economic depression. State ap- 
propriations were not greatly cur- 
tailed until the years following 
1931-32. Student fees are increas- 


ing in state universities more than 
state appropriations are. 

This fact is no doubt related to 
the corresponding tendency among 
colleges under private or church 
control. During the same decade 
the income from fees in these in- 
stitutions increased 115 per cent, 
while the income from endowment 
funds increased only 86 per cent. 

One other fact has a bearing upon 
the significance of these figures. 
During the same ten-year period, 
of all college students the percent- 
age attending publicly controlled in- 
stitutions increased from 35.7 to 
40.5. 

But the part of this question of 
deepest concern to the friends of 
the junior college is the way the 
promoters of the junior college ap- 
pear to disregard the basic issue 
involved when student fees are 
made the major fraction of the sup- 
port of junior colleges. States do 
not hesitate to pass laws author- 
izing communities to establish pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges but 
prohibiting them from taxing them- 
selves for the support of these col- 
leges. Communities establish junior 
colleges pledging the taxpayers that 
no levies will be assessed to meet 
even partially the maintenance cost. 
Occasionally the junior college 
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must meet the cost of its buildings 
from student fees. 

What is the significance of this 
development? Here is an extension 
of the senior high school having ob- 
jectives in the main quite like those 
of the high school. It is an institu- 
tion intended to provide two addi- 
tional years of work for young 
people while still living at home. 
Then, based on the argument that 
these students can live at home and 
pay tuition cost of their education 
more cheaply than they can go 
away from home to a tuition-free 
institution, junior colleges do not 
hesitate to charge high tuition rates. 
But the same argument would hold 
for all schools, including elemen- 
tary and secondary. Why should 
not the small community high 
schools charge tees? They sprang 
up in many places to avoid the 
necessity of children’s going to the 
distant county high school. 

In the case of the tuition fees in 
junior college, isn’t the issue the 
same as it has always been where 
free public education is involved? 
Is education at the junior college 
level primarily a public interest or 
is it primarily a personal interest? 
Does society’s benefit come first, or 
does the individual’s benefit come 
first? It has been supposed that the 
establishment of state-supported 
colleges and universities all over the 
United States was America’s an- 
swer to that question. The state’s 
interest is primary in the higher 
education of qualified young people. 
It is unfortunate to have that issue 
befogged by public institutions 


which charge fees as a financial 
rather than as an educational policy. 

In recent years there has been 
some discussion in 
circles about student fees. 


educational 
This 
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discussion has centered around 
two problems: First, that students 
do not properly appreciate their 
educational opportunities unless 
they pay something for them. This 
is an educational question worthy 
of debate, but space in this edi- 
torial will not permit going into it, 
Second, that certain privately con- 
trolled and church-controlled col- 
leges which must depend largely 
upon fees for their maintenance 
regard the tuition-free (or nearl 
free) practice of publicly controlled 
institutions as a form of competi- 
tion which is threatening their very 
existence. This is a question of state 
policy of the greatest importance. 
To charge high fees at state-con- 
trolled institutions is not the only 
solution. Indeed it is not the solu- 
tion most often urged by the private 
colleges themselves. They desire 
generally to be considered part of 
the state’s scheme of higher edu- 
cation and to be aided financially 
so as to enable them to meet the 
competition with the state institu- 
tions. At any rate, even though they 
are themselves dependent upon fees, 
these colleges would be the last to 
advocate the abandonment of the 
cherished American principle of 
free public education from the kin- 
dergarten through the university. 

Junior colleges seem to me to be 
under particular obligation to can- 
vass the bearing of their fee prac- 
tices upon this vital and hard-won 
policy. 

FREDERICK J. KELLY 


The junior college is young; it 
has the advantage of not being con- 
fined to well-trodden ways.—KatH- 
RYN MCHALE and FRANCES V. SPEEK, 
in Newer Aspects of Collegiate Edu- 
cation. 


The Peculiar Functions of the Junior College 


A. M. HITCH* 


Representing the youngest type 
of institution in this group, I rather 
hesitate to speak, least of all to 
speak first. When I was asked to 
present the peculiar function of the 
junior college I supposed it would 
be more as a footnote or as the sec- 
retary would say, “Other speakers 
were .’ But when I received 
the program and found the expected 
order inverted I realized that here 
was the opportunity of the junior 
college to be heard and to be heard 
in the right place and by the right 
group. And as weak as my voice is 
I propose to speak out. As an open- 
ing shot I venture the prediction 
that when the junior college comes 
into its own (and it won’t be long) 
it will be much bigger than all the 
rest of you put together. It will 
swallow some of you completely. 
This particular act is already much 
further advanced than many are 
aware of. All this shows my bias. 

Being the first speaker I should 
state the object of the meeting. Since 
only 18 per cent of the cadets at 
Kemper come from Missouri and 
since most of our cadets from other 
states go to institutions in their own 
state when they leave us I am freer 
to speak out than most others in 
this group. Frankly, here we are 
all struggling for existence or better 
existence. Our existence depends 


* President, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Missouri. A paper presented at 
the annual conference of the Institutions 
of Higher Education in the Siate of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri, December 4, 
1936. 


primarily on students. Some of us 
need students for their fees. State 
schools and church schools need 
students so they may go to the legis- 
lature or their church and ask what 
they are going to do about these 
hundreds of ambitious young people 
clamoring for an _ education. It 
would all be very easy going ex- 
cept for one thing: there aren’t 
enough students to go around. That 
in turn produces competition, first 
in courses. Teachers’ colleges, find- 
ing that many of their students 
don’t want to be teachers, become 
liberal arts colleges. Church schools, 
finding that many of their students 
plan to teach, become teachers’ col- 
leges. Universities establish schools 
of journalism, business administra- 
tion, public service; new courses, 
new departments. Then junior col- 
leges rise to meet a real or fancied 
need and the competition is terrible. 

Next comes rate-cutting, field 
men, advertising direct and indirect. 
It is staggering to think of the per- 
centage of their gross income some 
schools spend on recruiting. Some 
of it is spent so indirectly that it 
may be hidden or even not realized. 
Some of us get together occasionally, 
adopt a code of ethics or a gentle- 
man’s agreement so we can live 
together and merely change our 
ethics from “anything goes” to a 
sort of Marquis of Queensbury 
rules. 

Please don’t think I am entirely 
out of my mind when I say I think 
I have a happy solution or a partial 
solution of this mess. I would do it 
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by doubling or quadrupling the 
number of available students. I am 
speaking more or less as an out- 
sider but I am reasonably familiar 
with the situation. There are at 
least two great facts that this group 
should face. One is adult education 
and the other is the millions of 
young people that are through 
school and not at work. If we for- 
get our inherited objective and un- 
dertake to educate all the people, 
we shall not lack for students. 

It is conceivable that almost every 
adult could and should continue his 
education and continue it through 
life. Here are over 50,000,000 addi- 
tional potential students. The idea 
has been widely proclaimed and 
widely accepted but it is likely to 
go on the rocks by being associated 
with relief and frequently adminis- 
tered by second-rate politicians and 
broken-down school teachers in- 
stead of by established agencies of 
education and capable administra- 
tors. Of course it will be a very 
different kind of education from 
the stereotyped 10 hours of French 
or 3 hours of trigonometry and will 
require different and better teach- 
ing but it will require administra- 
tors and teachers and equipment to 
put it over and we have all of these 
in abundance. 

Then there is the problem of idle 
youth. Sociologists tell us that that 
will remain a problem indefinitely. 
There is a big gap in time for most 
young people between leaving school 
and getting a job. The United States 
Office of Education has estimated 
that of the young people between 
the ages of 16 and 24, four million 
are in school and five million are 
idle. It is plain that the school age 
must be considerably lengthened, 
not by law but by opportunity. 


Why are these young people not 
now in school? There are probably 
scores of reasons or alleged reasons, 
but two stand out clearly: (1) fi- 
nances, and (2) no interest in pres- 
ent offerings. I think both are ¢a- 
pable of solution. 

As to finances, we older men 
remember the attack made on the 
high schools from the time when 
they began really to grow in the 
°90’s almost to the present but the 
fight has been won and the conclu- 
sion is plain that we can afford high 
schools for everybody and also that 
we can afford anything else we are 
convinced we really need. If the 
prophecy had been made in the ’90’s 
that in thirty or forty years most 
young people would be getting a 
high-school education it would have 
been declared financially impossible. 
Provision for this group of five mil- 
lion would be by an extension up- 
ward of the high school, by a local 
junior college, or by a local institu- 
tion that undertook to meet in a 
broad way the needs of the com- 
munity. 

The second item, “no interest in 
the present offerings,” can also be 
solved and will be some day. It is 
already well on its way. Many 
courses have been devised for high 
schools that have been responsible 
in part for their growth and popu- 
larity. A continuation of these and 
numerous others on the college or 
junior college level would attract 
students that need to be snatched 
out of a life of idleness or aimless- 
ness and given, let us hope, a vision 
of better things. Colleges have so 
far recognized the value of such 
courses that many now admit to 
the freshman class students with 
ten units from a required list and 
five units of anything the school 
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offers. The individuality of the 
pupil has been taken care of. 

But when these students get into 
college, what happens? They cease 
to be individuals. They are given 
10 hours of chemistry, 10 hours of 
French, 3 hours of trigonometry. If 
they don’t measure up they are 
flunked. Gentlemen, our business is 
not to flunk students but to edu- 
cate them. We have the coming 
generation on our hands. What are 
we going to do with it? Standards 
have become a fetish. Most of them 
could well be thrown to the winds 
except in professional schools where 
a lot of new ones could well be in- 
troduced. The greatest of all ac- 
crediting agencies, the North Cen- 
tral Association, has rendered the 
country tremendous service in de- 
fining and enforcing standards but 
it has now changed direction and 
instead of standards is emphasizing 
objectives. Each school will deter- 
mine its own objectives and be 
judged by its success in attaining 
them. What better opportunity and 
what better leadership should we 
want. Let each school give its stu- 
dents what it feels they need. 

I hope you have been interested 
in what President Hutchins of Chi- 
cago has had to say about general 
education in Harper’s, in his book 
on The Higher Learning, and else- 
where. Briefly he thinks society 
should take care of young people 
with what might be called General 
Education until about the end of 
their sophomore college year; i.e., 
through junior college. They would 
then pass into senior college or pro- 
fessional school or go to work. He 
is only one of hundreds who recog- 
nize the signs of an upheaval that is 
going to alter tremendously the first 
two years of college. This is of vital 


interest to every man in this room. 
It covers the entire field of most of 
the junior colleges and a surpris- 
ingly large percentage of the en- 
rollment of four-year colleges and 
teachers’ colleges. Let’s recognize 
the fact that all the schools men- 
tioned are primarily junior colleges 
now, 65 per cent to 75 per cent of 
their present enrollment being in 
the freshman and sophomore years. 

What are the peculiar functions 
of a junior college? The answer is 
simple: to serve its clientele. From 
a school standpoint this divides it- 
self into two objectives: (1) prepa- 
ration for life, and (2) preparation 
for college. 

Why there should be any differ- 
ence in the two is hard to see ex- 
cept for the barnacles of history. I 
am frank to say that I believe few 
junior colleges serve their clientele 
well. They fail for one or more 
of the following reasons: (1) lack 
of vision, (2) college domination, 
and (3) lack of courage. 

To avoid stepping on anyone’s 
toes I will illustrate all three with 
one incident. I recently called on 
the registrar of one of the largest 
and best known, yet one of the most 
reactionary, state universities in the 
Middle West. He said, “The munic- 
ipal junior college at Blank [nam- 
ing a large manufacturing and in- 
dustrial city] is one of our very best. 
The president of that school won’t 
hire a new teacher, adopt a new 
textbook, or introduce a new course 
of study without first getting our 
approval and being sure that in 
every way he is meeting our stand- 
ards.” He was slavishly copying the 
first two years of the unliberal arts 
course at the state university in 
spite of the fact that most of his 
students went directly into industry 
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and not to a higher institution of 
learning. As I see it, the municipal 
junior college should make a sur- 
vey of its community, and assume 
responsibility for all educational 
activities above the high school. A 
minor function would be to pre- 
pare a few of its students for col- 
lege. This should be no problem at 
all, but it is and to such an extent 
that it dominates the whole field. 
It is stunting the junior college and 
definitely retarding and discrediting 
the development of education on the 
early college level. We shail begin 
to solve several problems when the 
colleges and universities discard in 
the lower division the scholarship 
fetish (which frankly is more fetish 
than scholarship) and begin to edu- 
cate all the youth. If we would 
recognize the fact that scholarship 
and education are not synonyms and 
that scholarship is but a single ele- 
ment in some kinds of education and 
that education is a far larger and 
more important term, we'd go fur- 
ther in education. Flunking a boy 
in English composition or chemistry 
may defend the local standards of 
scholarship (to what end, only 
Heaven knows) but it is a poor con- 
tribution toward the education of a 
good citizen if the process stops 
there. 

When it is proposed to broaden 
the field of instruction several ob- 
jections are at once advanced. Some 
of the courses that would be offered 
are not of sufficient value. It has 
yet to be proved that one curricu- 
lum is any better than any other in 
preparing young people for the up- 
per years of college except, of 
course, for obvious prerequisites. 
We used to expect a boy on entering 
high school to declare his intention 
as to college. We found that he 


didn’t know his plans so far ahead, 
Later we found it didn’t make any 
difference. In the same way we 
have found that many boys enter 
junior college as a terminal school 
and later are waked up to greater 
vision and want to go on. Why 
should it make any difference ex- 
cept again for obvious prerequisites? 
Incidentally there is a lot of hokum 
about prerequisites for good stu- 
dents. 

The junior college movement is 
comparatively new. There are now 
nearly as many junior colleges as 
senior colleges. According to the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation it is the most rapidly develop- 
ing movement in education in the 
United States today. Furthermore 
it is bigger than it seems. We have 
in Missouri eleven private and seven 
public junior colleges. We have also 
eight liberal arts colleges main- 
tained by the State of Missouri. 
Omitting the State University the 
other seven are 75 per cent jun- 
ior colleges. We have ten four- 
year colleges sponsored by various 
churches. They are from 66 to 88 
per cent junior colleges. Opportu- 
nity is certainly not lacking to ac- 
quire 60 college hours of English 
composition, French, chemistry, and 
other well-defined and standardized 
subjects. 

Governor Park advocated in this 
building only two weeks ago a re- 
organization of the state schools. 
The idea is not new. Other states 
are facing it and in a measure Ssolv- 
ing it. But it is a hard pull. There 
is political influence, local pride, a 
big investment in buildings, a staff 
that will fight to hold what it has, 
and, most of all, a whole educa- 
tional set-up that is on the wrong 
foundation. I mean this: the objec- 
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tive of higher education is alleged 
to be scholarship. If it isn’t so ex- 
pressed in words it amounts to that, 
for scholarship is a sine qua non. 

I] am basing my argument on the 
assumption that what American 
people want is an answer to the 
question of what to do for our 
young people, and they are looking 
to the schools to do something about 
it. Who should know more about 
what to do than the experts who 
work with young people all their 
lives? They would be shocked to 
learn that most of the experts are 
experts only in “Beowulf” or Thir- 
teenth-Century French and don’t 
want to be bothered with students. 

It seems to me that an extension 
of the high school upward is in- 
evitable. We have _ considerable 
machinery at hand for the purpose 
but it needs much adjustment. A 
splendid start would be made if 
every public or semipublic junior 
college in Missouri and each of the 
state schools became the educa- 
tional center for its area, broaden- 
ing its courses so as to serve hun- 
dreds of youth who are now lost 
and deteriorating, including adult 
education on a wide scale, and in 
general assuming the lead and the 
responsibility for all the education 
both cultural and practical that a 
constant survey of the area justified. 

The state teachers’ colleges would 
render a broader and nobler service. 
The public junior colleges would be- 
come in reality the people’s colleges. 
The state university would become 
a senior college that would admit to 
its junior year any graduate of a 
junior college just as it now admits 
to its freshman year any graduate 
of high school. It would have a 
graduate school and professional 
schools and devote its resources and 
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energies to research, scholarship, 
and a broad service to the state as 
only a few of its departments have 
done so far. You may say that while 
this would be a desirable set-up we 
are far from it now. We are not as 
far as you might think unless you 
have given the matter some thought. 
The teachers’ colleges are 75 per 
cent junior colleges now. Not count- 
ing transfers the liberal arts depart- 
ment at the state university last 
year had 73 per cent of its students 
in the freshman and sophomore 
years. With no conscious effort on 
our part the drift is certainly in the 
direction of the plan I have outlined. 

Sixty-two per cent of the students 
at the University of Missouri above 
freshman and sophomore level did 
not come from freshman and sopho- 
more classes of the University. 

The liberal arts department of the 
University of Missouri is rapidly be- 
coming a senior college in spite of 
itself. The upper division is the 
Same in numbers as the lower divi- 
sion but this is because 60 per cent 
of the upper-division students are 
transfers. The same general situa- 
tion exists at Washington and St. 
Louis universities. The figures I 
have quoted here do not tell the 
whole story. A careful and com- 
prehensive survey of the state by 
specialists should precede any ac- 
tion. 

What about the church schools 
and the private junior colleges? 
Each one will have to solve its own 
problem. Some might very properly 
become junior colleges of the kind 
I have indicated, serve their areas 
and in time become public institu- 
tions. Others might develop a dis- 
tinctive kind of service and find a 
clientele large enough to support it. 
Speaking for my own school, we 
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seem to be sufficiently distinctive 
in our offerings to command satis- 
factory patronage. If we only had 
time to teach our boys a lot of 
things they ought to know in place 
of a lot of questionable stuff that 
universities require, we would be 
happy. If the university were as 
liberal with the closely inspected 
junior colleges as they are with the 
little-inspected high schools in this 
respect we would be satisfied. 

Gentlemen, you may think I have 
gotten far off my subject, “the pe- 
culiar functions of the junior col- 
lege.” I take it the four speakers 
were not expected to write four 
definitions of four watertight com- 
partments of education but to pro- 
voke discussion that would lead us 
out of a wilderness. Some of my 
best friends are in some of the in- 
stitutions that would be most af- 
fected. I hope they remain my 
friends. But the welfare of our 
youth and the welfare of the state 
are bigger things for which we all 
should strive. Then of course 
there’s a chance I am wrong. But 
this is a problem crying for solution 
and here is a plan. 


EARLY JUNIOR COLLEGE WORK 


While the first formal junior col- 
lege work in connection with high 
schools was authorized in Califor- 
nia in 1907 and actually began, at 
Fresno, in 1910, there is evidence 
that something resembling it was 
found in connection with the public 
schools, in a few cases, even before 
the high schools were recognized as 
an integral part of the public-school 
system in the state. Thomas J. Kirk, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, writing in favor of “State 
Recognition of High Schools” in 


1901, said (italics not in the origi- 
nal): 


The proposed amendment should 
also appeal to voters of the state who 
may give careful thought to the ques. 
tion upon the ground of greater edy- 
cational harmony and better adjust- 
ment of all the parts in our educational 
system that will undoubtedly result 
from its adoption. No support for high 
schools being provided, the grammar 
grades have in some portions of the 
state been extended far into the domain 
of high-school work. In some instances 
where demand for the advanced 
branches was felt the lower school has 
been made to embrace the tenth, eley- 
enth, twelfth, and even the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years or grades—this 
to the detriment of and at the expense 
of the grammar school, a violation of 
the spirit, at least, if not of the letter 
of the law. 

If this amendment be adopted it is 
believed that it will harmonize con- 
flicting interests, enable school boards 
and teachers to determine and fix the 
point where the course of the gram- 
mar school ends and where that of the 
high school begins; that it will give 
encouragement to the high schools, the 
colleges of the masses, and that it will 
be another marked step in the contin- 
ued advance and progress of Califor- 
nia. 


Students who graduate from high 
school with grades that permit them 
to enter the University of California 
will maintain superiority over their 
classmates with lower’ marks, 
whether or not they come directly 
to the University or attend junior 
college first. This statement is made 
by Dr. Merton C. Hill, director of 
admissions, following a study of 
the grades of more than three thou- 
sand students. 


1From Twentieth Biennial Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of California, 1901-2, pp. 12-13. 
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Study Methods and Scholarship Improvement 


A. M. TURRELL* 


Numerous studies have indicated 
the value of training in study meth- 
ods for special groups of students 
such as those who are considered 
“poor scholastic risks” in the light 
of certain evidences, those students 
whose scholarship has earned for 
them the title of “probationary” stu- 
dents, and those students who have 
voluntarily elected to undertake 
such training. 

Based largely on the beneficial re- 
sults reported by such studies, edu- 
cators have raised this question: If 
this training in the methods of study 
holds such values for special groups 
of students, would it not be of value 
forall students? So far as the writer 
has been able to learn, this question 
has not been investigated in the 
manner reported here. 


PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The purpose of this investigation 
is to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
guidance procedure designed to in- 
fluence scholarship in order to see 
to what extent it contributes to the 
improvement of scholarship. Briefly, 
it is a study of this question: If all 
students in a school were provided 
a certain type of systematic train- 
ing in study methods, to what extent 
would this procedure improve their 
scholastic success beyond that at- 
tained when no such training was 
provided? 

Procedure of the investigation.— 
The experiment on which the data 
were collected was set up during the 
school years 1933-34 and 1934~35 


*Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. 


at Pasadena Junior College, Califor- 
nia, a four-year public institution 
comprising grades eleven through 
fourteen, inclusive. All students on 
entering are required to enroll in a 
one-unit group - guidance course. 
The major portion of the course is 
devoted to training the student in 
study methods. 

On both the eleventh- and thir- 
teenth-grade levels one hundred 
students were excused from taking 
the group-guidance course in order 
to form a control group, and they 
were paired with the group who 
took the how-to-study unit of the 
group-guidance course. These stu- 
dents were selected on a random 
basis, every seventh one on each of 
the two lists arranged alphabeti- 
cally. A one-unit course in music, 
art, or literature was made avail- 
able to these students so that their 
total load in units was not other- 
wise disturbed. Scholarship of the 
control and experimental groups 
was compared over the two-year 
period in four respects: (1) general 
scholastic average, (2) average in 
academic subjects, (3) average in 
laboratory subjects, and (4) aver- 
age in shop or purely skill subjects. 

Eight criteria were selected by 
which pairing took place. In the 
first four chosen no variations what- 
soever were permitted. These re- 
quired that both members of the 
pair had to be (1) in the same 
grade, (2) of the same sex, (3) en- 
rolled in the same subjects, (4) with 
the same instructors. The last two 
items cut the possible number of 
pairs to 128. In the other items 
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of pairing variation was allowed 
within certain limits. (5) The men- 
tal ability rating of the lower-divi- 
sion, or eleventh-grade, students 
was held to not more than two 
points difference on the Intelligence 
Quotient scale as determined by the 
Otis Self-administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability. The upper-division, or 
thirteenth-year, students were al- 
lowed to vary not more than ten 
points as determined by the scores 
on the American Council Psycho- 
logical Test. (6) The number of 
semesters in school was identical 
for both members of a pair, but not 
all pairs stayed in school four se- 
mesters.! (7) Stated vocational ob- 
jectives for the most part were 
identical. The few variations did not 
fall outside the vocational interests 
group as defined in the Strong Voca- 
tional Inventory. (8) The final ele- 
ment was the character of scholar- 
ship in the school attended previous 
to Pasadena Junior College. 

The criterion of evaluation.—The 
criterion used (instructors’ marks) 
and the title for this investigation 
seem by implication to make grades 
and scholarship synonymous. Some- 
thing needs to be said regarding the 
writer’s viewpoint on this subject. 
Numerous experiments since the 
classic one of Starch and Elliott? 
have demonstrated the lack of 
agreement on the part of experi- 
enced instructors in the evaluation 
of the same papers submitted by 
students in various subject fields, 


1 All of the 128 pairs remained in school 
one year, 110 pairs were in school three 
semesters, and 106 pairs two years. 

2D. Starch, Educational Psychology 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1928), p. 62. 

3A. J. Jones, Principles of Guidance 
(McGraw-Hill Company, New York, 1930), 
p. 90. 


including the supposedly objective 
field of mathematics. Such studies 
are usually cited to support the con- 
tention that instructors’ marks are 
unreliable when taken as indication 
of subject-matter achievement on 
the part of students. 

The picture of unreliability pre- 
sented by the variations in gradings 
by instructors of one paper of one 
student may not be at all the same 
for a series of grades for a series 
of semesters given by a large num- 
ber of instructors for the same stu- 
dent. It seems inconceivable that 
so many people should be grossly 
in error in their independent judg- 
ments regarding the general nature 
of the results of the scholastic ef- 
forts of one student. Jones® sums 
up this aspect of the case for aggre- 
gate grades very well when he 
writes: 

As usually recorded [teachers’] 
marks cannot be taken as completely 
reliable measures of achievement, or 
of ability. They are, however, valu- 
able when considered as a series of 
estimates by trained observers of quali- 
ties and characteristics of students, 
.... As estimates by teachers they are 
facts, . . .. for success in school is 
dependent upon the estimates of teach- 
ers. If the teacher marks him “F,” he 
has failed, regardless of whether the 
teacher’s mark is accurate, and if his 
mark is “A,” he has attained a high 
degree of school success. Taken as a 
whole through a series of years, the 
marks recorded of a student by a group 
of teachers may be considered to make 
up a picture of the student’s achieve- 
ment and his ability that is very re- 
liable. 

Let us grant that grades do not 
truly mirror scholarship, but that 
they are made up of several in- 
gredients, of which one is scholar- 
ship. Since the experimental and 
control groups in this study were 
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carefully paired, it should be true 
that that portion of the grade which 
stands for scholarship in the one 
group also stands for scholarship 
in the group paired with it. Hence, 
the comparisons established for the 
equated groups should have con- 
siderable validity as comparisons 
of improvement of scholarship. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND STUDY METHODS 


The two groups, the control and 
the experimental, were compared 
over a four-semester period on the 
basis of their grade-point ratios. It 
was felt that since the training af- 
forded in study methods was given 
throughout the entire first semester, 
the experimental group might not 
be able, in the one semester while 
taking the work, to demonstrate a 
superiority over the control group 
due to this training. The effects 
might be cumulative and tend to 
show up later. , 

Reliability of the difference.—The 
reliability of the difference between 
the averages of the control and the 
experimental groups in terms of in- 
telligence rating was determined by 
the standard formula for the differ- 
ence of correlated pairs. These re- 
sults were interpreted in terms of 
the number of chances in one hun- 
dred that the actual differences are 
real ones greater than zero. Using 
Kelley’s reasoning regarding the re- 
lation between coefficients of corre- 
lation and alienation, the lower 
limits of such chances should be 
seventy-five out of one hundred to 
establish a really significant differ- 
ence.‘ 

Following this line of reasoning 
in comparing the differences be- 
tween our experimental and con- 


+#Truman L. Kelley, Statistical Method 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1924), p. 174. 


trol groups, we find that all the 
differences between the various divi- 
sions of the two groups fall below 
the limit set. It seems, therefore, 
that for this one element, at least, 
the pairing has been fairly close. 

The data of the experiment.— 
The some three thousand grade- 
point ratios on which the study 
was based were organized in four 
general groups: (1) the general 
scholastic averages of all subjects 
for each student by semesters, (2) 
the same information for the aca- 
demic subjects only, (3) the grade- 
point ratio for laboratory subjects, 
and (4) the grade-point ratios for 
the skill subjects. These compari- 
sons are shown in Table I (p. 298). 

These data are reviewed in four 
ways: (1) from the standpoint of 
sex, (2) from the standpoint of 
mental-ability levels, (3) from the 
standpoint of subject groupings, 
and (4) comparisons by semesters. 
In each of these cases it is profitable 
to consider the number of instances 
in which the experimental group 
exceeds the control group in schol- 
arship, since the difference indi- 
cates a tendency, even though it 
may not be significant from a statis- 
tical viewpoint. Also, in those in- 
stances where the difference in scho- 
lastic achievement is significant, the 
relationship between control and 
experimental groups should be con- 
sidered. 

Lower-division men.—Out of the 
total of 48 comparisons, 26 (54 per 
cent) of these cases show a scholar- 
ship difference in favor of the ex- 
perimental group. Only 6 of these 
comparisons, however, show a sig- 
nificant difference in scholarship. 
Of these 6, 4 are in favor of the 
experimental group. 

Lower-division women.—lIn the 
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case of the lower-division women, 
the balance in favor of the experi- 
mental group is greater. Of the 48 
comparisons, 32 (67 per cent) 
showed a scholastic difference fa- 


Ability groupings.—At 64 points 
of comparison for the upper third 
of the students in mental-ability 
rating, 26 (41 per cent) of the ip- 
stances show a scholastic superior- 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF COMPARISONS FAVORING EACH GROUP 


ABILITY GROUPINGS 


Field of Upper Middle Lower All 
Scholarship Experi- Experi- Experi- Experi- 
Comparison mental Control mental Control mental Control mental Control 
General .....- 6 10 13 3 11 4 30 17 
Academic ..... 5 11 11 3 7 8 23 24 
Laboratory ... 7 9 11 5 7 8 25 29 
re 8 8 11 5 9 6 28 19 

Total number 26 38 46 18 34 26 106 82 
Total percent- 
a 40.7 59.3 70.9 29.1 56.6 43.4 56.4 43.6 


voring the experimental group. In 
11 instances the difference found 
was statistically significant, and of 
these 11, 6 favored the experimental 
group. 

U pper-division men.—In the case 
of the upper-division men only 44 
comparisons were possible, because 
most of the “drop-outs” of pairs 
were among the lower-ability level 
of upper-division men during the 
fourth semester. Fifteen (34 per 
cent) favored the experimental 
group. Ten of these differences 
were Statistically significant, of 
which 95 favored the experimental 
group. 

Upper - division women. — This 
group showed almost the same re- 
sults as did the lower-division men, 
except that there were more in- 
stances in which the obtained dif- 
ferences were significant. Twenty- 
six (04 per cent) out of 48 favored 
the experimental group. Of these, 
11 showed a significant superiority 
of one group over the other in schol- 
arship, 6 of them being in favor of 
the experimental group. 


ity for the experimental group. In 
terms of statistical significance 8 
of these differences are marked, of 
which 3 favored the experimental 
group. 

For the middle, or average, stu- 
dents the picture is somewhat more 
favorable to the experimental group. 
Here there are 46 (72 per cent) of 
the instances in which the differ- 
ence is in favor of the experimental 
group. Nineteen of the differences 
are statistically significant, of which 
14 favor the experimental group. 

For the lower third of the stu- 
dents, 27 (45 per cent) of a possible 
60 favored the experimental group. 
Eleven of these differences were sig- 
nificant, of which 4 favored the ex- 
perimental group. 

Subject groupings.—If we com- 
pare the various groups on the basis 
of the general scholastic average 
in all subjects, 23 (49 per cent) out 
of the 47 comparisons favored the 
experimental group. Five of these 
differences were significant, of 
which 2 showed a superiority for 
the experimental group. 
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Similar comparisons were made 
of the averages obtained in aca- 
demic subjects alone. However, 12 
of these differences were significant, 
8 favoring the experimental group. 

In the laboratory, activity, or 
project subjects which required 
some use of study techniques, 25 
(53 per cent) of the 47 comparisons 
favored the experimental group. Of 
this number 11 were significant, 5 
being for the experimental group. 

The skill subjects showed 28 (60 
per cent) of the instances superior 
for the experimental group with 6 
out of 10 of the significant differ- 
ences in its favor. 

Semester comparisons.—One rea- 
son for investigating the question of 
study methods over four semesters 
was to discover whether the effects 
of such training might be cumula- 
tive in its results. It is interesting, 
therefore, to examine the data on 
this basis. 

At the end of the first semester 
the experimental group showed a 
scholastic superiority over the con- 
trol group in 21 (48 per cent) of the 
48 instances in which they were 
compared. Ten of these differences 
were large enough to be significant, 
and 3 of these were in favor of the 
experimental group. 

At the end of the second semester 
the experimental group showed su- 
periority a greater number of times, 
there being 26 (54 per cent) out of 
the 48 comparisons in their favor. 
Only 6 of these differences, how- 
ever, were significant, 2 favoring 
the experimental group. 

During the third semester the 
lead increased to 28 (58 per cent) 
for the experimental group. Nine 
of these differences were marked, 
4 being in favor of the experimental 
group. 


For the last semester, due again 
to drop-outs among the upper-di- 
vision men, there were only 44 
comparisons. Twenty-four (55 per 
cent) favored the experimental 
group. Thirteen of these differences 
were marked, 10 favoring the ex- 
perimental group. 

In all, 186 comparisons were 
made, of which 36 (19 per cent) 
showed differences for one group 
or the other which could be con- 
sidered statistically significant in 
terms of the criterion set up earlier 
in this paper. Of these 36, 20 fa- 
vored the experimental group and 
16 the control group. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the small number of 
really significant differences be- 
tween the experimental and the 
control groups, considered as a 
whole, it seems advisable to divide 
conclusions into two parts: (1) 
those based on obtained differences 
in scholarship which may not be 
significant in a_ statistical sense, 
which may be termed “tendencies” ; 
and (2) those based on real differ- 
ences in a Statistical sense. 

It seems possible to state five 
conclusions, or “tendencies” under 
the first classification. 

1. The lower - division women 
tend to profit more by the study- 
methods training program than do 
the lower-division men. 

2. The upper - division women 
tend to profit more by the study- 
methods training program than do 
the upper-division men. 

It may be that the women are 
more amenable or responsive to the 
training program than the men, 
and make more of an attempt to 
carry over their training into class- 
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room practice. The data, however, 
do not reveal this. 

3. The middle-ability group tends 
to profit more by the study-methods 
training program than do the stu- 
dents markedly inferior or superior 
in academic aptitude. This may or 
may not indicate that the materials 
and techniques are suited to the av- 
erage group. The data do not reveal 
the answer to this question. They 
merely indicate a new problem 
needing study. 

4. Although the differences are 
slight, the training program seems 
to influence scholarship more in 
those groups of subjects in which 
little or no study techniques of the 
kind provided are required. It may 
be that other elements in the study- 
methods course which are not spe- 
cific techniques, such as the ques- 
tion of attitudes, interests, and sci- 
entific thinking, have as much to 
do with improved scholarship as do 
the specific techniques. Here again 
the data do not reveal the answer. 

5. Although the shift is not great, 
there tends to be each semester an 
increasing superiority scholar- 
ship of the experimental over the 
control group. 

Among conclusions which can be 
stated in more positive terms may 
be listed the following: 

1. Taking the data as a whole, 
there is no evidence that all stu- 
dents will improve their scholarship 
significantly as a result of training 
in study techniques as herein pro- 
vided as compared to those students 
who have not had such training. It 
may be further stated that not even 
a considerable portion of the stu- 
dents will derive such benefits. This 
brings into question the practice of 
requiring all students to participate 
in such a program. 


2. Certain of the experimental] 
groups show a markedly significant 
superiority in scholarship over the 
corresponding control groups. 

3. The data do not positively 
identify the groups which will bene- 
fit by this training, i.e., we cannot 
say that “all upper-division men in 
the lowest ability group who are en- 
rolled in laboratory subjects should 
receive such training.” Previous re- 
searches, however, seem to identify 
these students for the most part as 
being those who have been placed 
on scholastic probation, and those 
electing to take such training. 

4. Some groups of students will 
profit by the training in study- 
methods techniques given as de- 
scribed here, but not all groups will 
profit as judged by the criterion 
selected. 

Implication of the findings.—Any 
attempt to teach methods of learn- 
ing does so by utilizing practice ma- 
terials, if the attempt is anything 
more than an academic considera- 
tion of learning principles. Hence, 
in practice, method and content 

be successfully separated. 
To set up a separate training pro- 
gram in study methods for all stu- 
dents in a school is to rob the 
teacher of his main reason for being 
a teacher. 

The answer to the problem of 
improving learning is the double 
one of a well-articulated guidance 
and instructional program. It is a 
matter of introducing a teacher who 
can teach to a student who can and 
will learn, and allowing him to do 
his work. Stated technically, this 
means the proper distribution of 


students to classes, the setting up of | 


situations conducive to learning, 
and the utilizing of appropriate 
techniques of learning. 
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There are certain “externals” to 
the learning act itself which condi- 
tion the success of the learning, al- 
though they are no more external 
than is a frame to its picture. Such 
“externals” every guidance worker 
knows about. They are made up of 
such things as attendance prob- 
lems, outside work, student activi- 
ties, personality difficulties between 
parents, teachers, and pupils, and 
in fact the whole gamut of problems 
which brings students to the guid- 
ance offices for individual counsel- 
ing. 

ii students are properly placed 
in classes in terms of their needs, 
interests, and abilities, and if 
these outside problems conditioning 
learning are solved, it seems as 
though the main task of the teacher 
would be to train the students in 
methods of study in each class every 
day throughout the course. 

It is the belief of the writer that 
the foregoing conditions are being 
met at Pasadena Junior College 
with at least a fair degree of suc- 
cess. This is based in part on the 
fact that this study here reported 
shows no significant benefits to the 
great body of students as a result 
of a general program of training in 
study methods. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that training in methods 
of study is being done so well 
that the duplication of effort in the 
orientation classes adds little or 
nothing. There may be students in 
the school for whom the regular 
class instruction does not suffice in 
this respect, and who are in need of 
special remedial assistance. If ap- 
propriate techniques can be de- 
vised to identify these students, and 
if the students themselves can come 
to an appreciation of their problem, 
then some remedial program may 


be set up for them with profit. Such 
a program as outlined here, how- 
ever, does not seem profitable for 
the entire school population. 


PHILOSOPHY TEACHERS 


Continuing a movement begun a year 
ago at Stanford University, a second 
annual conference on the problems and 
methods of teaching philosophy was 
held on December 27 and 28, 1936, at 
Mills College, California, in connection 
with the sessions of the Pacific Di- 
vision of the American Philosophical 
Association. The one session of a year 
ago was this year expanded into three 
devoted to the content of the first-year 
course for terminal students, the con- 
tent of the first-year course for trans- 
fer students, and the significance of 
method in arousing the interest of stu- 
dents and in increasing the offerings 
in philosophy. The University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University, and Reed 
College were represented by those in 
attendance, in addition to about a 
dozen of California’s junior colleges 
and state colleges for whose instructors 
the program was chiefly planned. 

In the judgment of those present 
the problems of the junior college 
teacher of philosophy warrant the 
formation of another organization. The 
Pacific Conference on the Teaching of 
Philosophy is the result. Membership 
is open to any teacher of philosophy 
anywhere upon payment of the annual 
dues. Officers for the coming year are: 
Elmo A. Robinson, State College, San 
Jose, president; W. Hardin Hughes, 
Pasadena Junior College, vice-presi- 
dent and director of research; Al- 
fred G. Fisk, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, secretary-treasurer; and Orvil F. 
Myers, Los Angeles Junior College, ad- 
ditional member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The officers will welcome sug- 
gestions for research projects or for 
next year’s program, which will prob- 
ably be held in December at the Clare- 
mont Colleges. 
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Duties of the Junior College Registrar 


A. SAMUEL WALLGREN* 


[EDITORIAL NotTe.—Mr. A. Samuel 
Wallgren, dean and registrar of North 
Park College, Chicago, Illinois, was 
asked in 1932 by the Northern Illinois 
Junior College Conference to make a 
study of the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the junior college registrar. 
Following a preliminary study in the 
junior colleges of Illinois, the indorse- 
ment of the Research Committee of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges was secured for a national study 
covering the status of the work of the 
junior college registrar in all the jun- 
ior colleges of the United States. This 
inquiry was made in the spring and 
summer of 1933. 

A preliminary report of the findings 
was presented by the author in a paper 
read at the annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, October 25, 1934, and was recom- 
mended for publication in the Bulletin 
of the national association. Notice of 
the report appeared in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal (March 1935, V, 315). The 
paper was published in the January 
1935 issue of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars (January 1935, X, 75), and was 
reported by the editor of the Bulletin 
at the national convention of the 
Association in April 1935 as having 
been awarded by vote of the Board of 
Editors of the Bulletin the annual 
prize of the Association for the most 


*Dean, North Park College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

1 Earl J. McGrath, “The Office of the 
Registrar, 1860-1933,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars (April 1936), XI, 213. 

2C. E. Friley, “The Development of the 
Registrar, 1915-1925,” Bulletin of the 


American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars (July 1926), II, 201. 


valuable article published in the Bul. 
letin during the year. 

During the summer of 1936 Mr. Wall. 
gren summarized his extensive investi- 
gation in a 132-page dissertation which 
was accepted at the University of 
Chicago. This is an outstanding con. 
tribution and unique in the junior col- 
lege field. It does for the junior col- 
leges what O’Rear’s study did for the 
teachers’ colleges. The Editor has 
asked Mr. Wallgren to summarize his 
more significant findings in two ar- 
ticles. The first of these is printed this 
month. The second will appear next 
month.—EbITor] 


The college administrative office 
of registrar is of comparatively re- 
cent origin, even in four-year in- 
stitutions. Although the office was 
identifiable in many universities 
and colleges before 1900, appearing 
earliest in large Eastern institutions, 
it very frequently was combined 
with other administrative offices, a 
practice that began to become less 
common only after 1915.1. The be- 
ginning of real development in the 
office of registrar does not date back 
much farther than 1910, when the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was organized. Through 
the efforts of this association and 
corresponding regional and _ state 
organizations, as well as on account 
of the inevitable recognition of the 
importance of the functions of his 
office, the registrar has since 1910 
rapidly attained professional stand- 
ing and greatly increased the effi- 
ciency of his services.’ 

Since it has taken all these years 
for the office of registrar in four- 
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ear institutions to become estab- 
lished and work out a recognized 
body of techniques and standards, 
it would not be surprising to find 
that the newer educational unit 
known as the junior college is lag- 
ging behird in the professionaliza- 
tion of this office. With a view to 
ascertaining the status of this office, 
this study has been made of the 
junior colleges of the United States 
with reference to the administrative 
provisions for doing the work usu- 
ally performed by a registrar. This 
is an investigation into the present 
allocation and discharge, in junior 
colleges, of the group of administra- 
tive functions usually centering in 
the office of the registrar in four- 
year colleges. Whether a particular 
junior college has an officer bearing 
the title of registrar may not be so 
important as that the various func- 
tions of such an office shall be ade- 
quately provided for and discharged. 


SOURCE OF THE DATA 


Data for this study were secured 
through a questionnaire sent to the 
junior colleges of the United States 
with the request that it be filled out 
by the registrar or “other officer of 
the junior college responsible for 
the recording and reporting of all 
matters having to do with student 
admission, marks, residence, and 
graduation.” 

The questionnaire was designed 
after a careful canvass of the litera- 
ture of similar studies and after a 
tryout of most of the items in a 
more simplified inquiry form used 
in the preliminary survey of Illinois 
junior colleges. In its final form the 
questionnaire was of somewhat for- 
midable length, but response was 
facilitated by its being printed and 
by its calling for a minimum of 


writing and a maximum of check- 
ing. 

The inquiry blanks were mailed 
to 493 institutions. Replies were 
received from something less than 
one-half of these colleges, 208 or 
42.2 per cent of the total number, 
distributed to forty states and the 
District of Columbia. The study in- 
cludes 95 public and 113 private 
junior colleges and represents the 
complete range of sizes of institu- 
tions, from the smallest with 5 stu- 
dents, to the largest, with 4,848 
students. 


THE REGISTRAR’S FUNCTIONS 


Briefly stated, the primary func- 
tion of a registrar is “to record all 
matters that have to do with the 
student’s admission, residence, and 
graduation.”* In further analyzing 
this function investigators and writ- 
ers on college administration agree 
in the main on the fourteen special 
duties that were listed in the ques- 
tionnaire sent to these junior col- 
leges. 


PERSONNEL PERFORMING FUNCTION 


The list of fourteen functions 
(see Table I), selected after a care- 
ful study of the literature of admin- 
istration, was checked, by the per- 
sons reporting, in the appropriate 
column to show whether’ these 
duties were performed by a regis- 
trar, the dean, the president, or an 
officer bearing some other title. 

From the array of titles and com- 
binations of titles of those replying 
to the questionnaire and indicating 
that they are responsible for the 
work of registrar in these junior 


3 W. Addison Hervey, “The Proper De- 
limitation of the Functions of the Regis- 
trar’s Office,” American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars Proceedings, 1910—17 
(re-edited 1930), p. 4. 
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colleges, it is obvious that the ad- 
ministrative functions usually per- 
formed by a registrar are not 
centralized in any one readily recog- 
nizable officer in the junior colleges 
of the United States. He is variously 
named, variously situated in the ad- 
ministrative scheme, and variously 
charged with other duties than 
those of registrar. The implications 
of these titles with reference to 
these other duties will be discussed 
later in this article. 

Of the 199 junior colleges sub- 
mitting usable data, only eight have 
full-time registrars. A total of 136 
junior colleges, or 68.3 per cent, 
have registrars recognized by title, 
single or in combination with other 
titles. Sixty-three junior colleges, 
or 31.7 per cent, have no registrar. 
In these colleges the work of the 
registrar is performed in 26.2 per 
cent of the cases by the dean; 4.95 
per cent by the president; and one 
per cent, either by the superintend- 
ent or an instructor. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS 


A review of the data with refer- 
ence to the allocation of the four- 
teen functions is facilitated by 
means of Table I, which presents a 
summary of the provisions made in 
the public and the private junior 
colleges for the work of registrar. 
The officer more often responsible 
than any other is identified for 
each duty, each type, and the en- 
tire group of colleges, and the per- 
centage of institutions that report 
him as the officer in charge is 
given. The percentage of colleges 
that report the registrar as perform- 
ing a particular duty is given for 
each of the fourteen items whether 
he is the chief administrative agent 
for that service or not. 


In six of the fourteen functions 
the registrar shows the highest per- 
centage of activity for the entire 
group of colleges, even though in 
only one instance does this percent- 
age represent the plan followed in 
a majority of the institutions. The 
range of the percentages in these 
six functions, each percentage mark- 
ing the maximum of concentration 
upon any one practice, is from 63.5 
per cent for maintaining records to 
18.7 per cent for directing a bureau 
of information. 

The table thus reveals the ex- 
treme diversity of administrative 
practices with regard to the work 
of registrar in junior colleges. It 
further reveals the limited alloca- 
tion to the registrar in the junior 
college of the functions normally 
performed by the registrar in four- 
year institutions. The range of par- 
ticipation in each duty is from 63.5 
per cent to 6.2 per cent, the average 
percentage of responsibility of the 
registrars for all institutions in- 
cluded in the study being 29.5 per 
cent. 

This should be compared to a cor- 
responding average computed from 
the percentages for nine of these 
functions in four-year institutions 
as found by Stewart.‘ This percent- 
age is 69.2 per cent, while the per- 
centage for the same nine functions 
in the junior colleges is 35.1 per 
cent. The range of participation for 
public junior colleges is from 60.4 
per cent to 5.5 per cent, the mean 
being 28.8 per cent. The range for 
private junior colleges is from 66.0 
per cent to 6.9 per cent, the mean 


4 Rodney Ward Stewart, “Allocation of 
Administrative Duties in Different Types 
of Higher Institutions,” unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1934, p. 4. 
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peing 30.3. This indicates that in 
private junior colleges as a group 
the registrar is allocated only 1.5 
per cent more responsibility than he 
is in public institutions. The maxi- 


exists in the larger public junior 
colleges, since these might be ex- 
pected because of their size to show 
a more highly developed administra- 
tion with an allocation of functions 


TABLE I 


ALLOCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOURTEEN FUNCTIONS OF THE REGISTRAR 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


All Junior Colleges 


Public Junior Colleges Private Junior Colleges 


Dean or 
Admin- 
Functions Registrar istrative 
Head 
% 
Maintaining records .... 63.5 , 
Handling personnel ac- 

Directing admissions .... 35.9 40.1 
Directing registration .... 42.2 40.1 
Supervising time and 

room schedules ....... 28.1 52.0 
Checking credentials of 

candidates for gradu- 

48.9 33.3 
Handling placement of 

Following up alumni ... 14.0 32.3 
Directing a bureau of 

information .........- 18.7 16.6 
Serving as faculty secre- 

18.7 45.0 
Editing the catalog and 

19.8 45.3 
Preparing reports ....... 42.7 one 
Organizing material for 

statistical use ........ 39 .6 27 .6 
Conducting research .... 6.2 9.9 
Average percentage of al- 

locations to registrar .. 29.5 


mum variation in percentage for 


any one function as performed in 


the public and in the private insti- 
tutions is 13.8. 

The significance in this tabula- 
tion is twofold: (1) the low percent- 
age of participation of the junior 
college registrar in the functions 
normally belonging to his office, 
suggesting an unsatisfactory degree 
of professionalization; (2) the ab- 
sence of variation between public 
and private junior colleges in the 
degree of registrar participation, 
suggesting that a more unsatisfac- 
tory degree of professionalization 


Dean or Dean or 
Admin- Admin- 
Registrar istrative Registrar istrative 
Head Head 
% % % % 
60.4 32.9 66.0 17.8 
20.8 26.8 
37.4 er 34.6 
38.4 ner 45.5 
20.9 52.7 28.1 §1.5 
48.3 er 49.5 
14.3 30.7 5.9 34.6 
14.3 27.5 13.9 36.6 
25.2 12.9 
16.6 25.0 
21.9 17.8 
42.8 42.5 
36.2 42.6 
5.5 6.9 
28.8 30.3 


more closely following the pattern 
of accepted college usage. 

A major conclusion of this study 
is that, in general, the situation in 
the junior college with regard to the 
allocation of the functions normally 
periormed by a registrar has not 
attained a professional status. 


ABSENCE OF RESEARCH 


The scope of this study includes 
not only the type of administrative 
personnel performing the _ usual 
functions but also an inquiry into 
whether all the usual functions are 
performed by someone. The num- 
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ber of omissions in the check lists 
returned from the colleges form a 
basis for at least surmise regarding 
the degree to which thesé functions 
are not performed in the junior col- 
leges. A striking instance is pro- 
vided by the findings regarding re- 
search. A very large group of jun- 
ior colleges, 146 out of 192, or 76 
per cent, list no provision for the 
final function considered, that of 
research. The conclusion that many 
of these colleges engage in no re- 
search is inevitable. Only 12 regis- 
trars in the entire group, or 6.2 per 
cent, report responsibility for this 
function. A few more presidents 
and deans, 19 in all, or 9.9 per cent, 
list themselves as making studies 
of educational problems. No signifi- 
cant differences between the public 
and private junior colleges regard- 
ing this function appear. 

Respondents were asked to indi- 
cate type or field of research. Ten 
replies, six from public and four 
from private institutions, were re- 
ceived. The studies reported are 
listed in Table II. 

The limited amount of research 
in junior colleges, as far as indi- 
cated in this study, is evidence of 
the need of professionalization in 
the work of registrar in this type 
of institution. The extent and the 
quality of studies of educational 
problems on the basis of records 
and statistics reposing in the regis- 
trar’s office constitute an accepted 
standard of institutional excellence. 
In four-year colleges such studies 
are carried on by 41 per cent of the 
academic deans in small private in- 
stitutions and by an average of 67.3 
per cent of the registrars in public, 
large private, and Catholic institu- 
tions.® 

5 Ibid., p. 87. 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF CERTAIN TYPES OF 
RESEARCH CONDUCTED IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 

Public Private 


Type of Junior Junior Total 
Research Colleges Colleges 
Prediction of college 
2 2 4 
Grading standards .. 1 2 3 
cc 1 2 3 
Cost studies ........ 2 1 3 
1 2 3 
Follow-up of junior 
college graduates... 2 0 2 
Personnel studies ... 1 1 2 
Holding power ...... 0 1 1 
College standards ... 0 1 1 
Attendance graphs .. 0 1 1 
10 13 23 


SERVICE TO OTHER UNITS 


The study further reveals the fact 
that 122 out of 191 junior college 
registrars, or persons performing 
the work of registrar, serve other 
units besides the junior college de- 
partment of their institutions. While 
this fact suggests opportunities of 
professional service for the regis- 
trar as counselor on the basis of 
cumulative records, it no doubt rep- 
resents an allocation of duty likely 
materially to increase his load of 
responsibility. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Anindication of professional rank 
in an institution is the superior 
officer or authority to whom the 
officer under consideration is di- 
rectly responsible. The data pro- 
vided on this point show that 46.5 
per cent of the registrars are re- 
sponsible directly to the president, 
12.5 per cent to the superintendent, 
10 per cent to the dean, and 9.5 per 
cent to two or more of these officers 
jointly. It is obvious that because 
of the varied allocations of the regis- 
trar’s functions and the consequent 
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difficulty of identifying the registrar 
prevailingly in any one place or on 
any one level in the administrative 
scheme for junior colleges, no satis- 
factory conclusion can be drawn 
from these data on responsibility 
regarding his professional status. 


OTHER DUTIES 


Since only eight out of the 199 
registrars included in this study are 
full-time, the inquiry into their 
duties other than those of registrar 
concerns almost the entire group. 
One hundred and twenty-two of the 
registrars, or 61.3 per cent of the 
total number, have a teaching re- 
sponsibility. This percentage is def- 
initely higher than those reported 
in four studies of registrars in four- 
year institutions. The six subjects, 
in the order of rank, taught most 
frequently by junior college regis- 
trars are foreign language, science, 
education, mathematics, English, 
and history. The average teaching 
load is 7.2 clock hours per week. 
A study of small denominational 
colleges found the load to be 10.17 
per week. Ejighty-two registrars, 
68.3 per cent, teach entirely on the 
college level, the rest teaching partly 
or entirely on the high-school level. 
Seventy-six, or 38.2 per cent, of the 
registrars devote an average of 3.5 
hours per week to various types of 
nonadministrative duties. One hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, or 84.4 per 
cent, of the registrars are respon- 
sible for 292 other administrative 
duties, or 1.7 duty each. Studies 
of four-year institutions show a 
load approximately only one-half as 
great. Junior college registrars de- 
vote an average of 47 per cent of 
their time to the work of registrar. 
Other studies indicate that this al- 
lowance is somewhat low. 


Small enrollment is apparently 
not a factor in determining whether 
or not the officer doing the work of 
registrar shall be given the title of 
registrar, singly or in combination. 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION 


The types of office facilities for 
the work of registrar in the junior 
colleges occur in these percentages: 
separate outer and separate inner 
office, 16.7; shared outer and sepa- 
rate inner office, 20.6; one room, 
39.6; desk only, 11.2; miscellane- 
ous, 11.9. 

The various types of permanent 
records are employed as follows, the 
percentages overlapping because of 
the use of more than one type in 
a number of institutions: visible, 
35.6; vertical, 61.7; loose-leaf, 
39.9; bound books, 16.4. One hun- 
dred and fifty junior colleges sub- 
mitted a total of 1,274 official forms, 
an average of 8.5 forms per institu- 
tion. In the order of their frequency, 
the most commonly used forms are 
permanent record forms, registra- 
tion cards, semester grade reports, 
transcripts, temporary records, and 
grade reports to registrar. The de- 
vices for the protection of records 
are inadequate as shown by these 
percentages, again overlapping: fire- 
proof safe or vault or both, 54.5; 
fire-resisting files, 43.7. 

Forty-six, or 25.1 per cent, of the 
registrars have no office assistance; 
103, or 56.3 per cent, have part- 
time help; and 34, or 18.6 per cent, 
have at least one full-time assistant. 
Seventy-three registrars report reg- 
ular office hours, with an average of 
29.5 hours per week, the average 
being high because many are secre- 
tary-registrars who made no dis- 
tinction between their hours as sec- 
retary and as registrar. 
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Student Attitude Toward Survey Courses 


HOMER J. 


Student opinion on matters re- 
garding curricula has its decided 
limitations but its value is such that 
it ought to be considered. When 
new projects are undertaken as- 
sistance in interpreting § results 
should come from those most di- 
rectly involved provided they have 
attained sufficient mental maturity 
and some degree of detachment 
from the personal relationships. 
Certainly the proponents of the 
junior college idea, having as it 
has a democratic basis, can be ex- 
pected to desire student reaction to 
the types of courses offered. Vary- 
ing opinions are extant on student 
evaluation of the survey courses. 
This brief study has been made as 
an attempt to throw some light on 
the subject. 

Herzl City Junior College is one 
of the three junior colleges estab- 
lished by the Board of Education 
of the City of Chicago in September 
1934. The responses here analyzed 
were made when there were about 
790 students in actual attendance 
in this institution. The number re- 
sponding was about 75 per cent of 
the student body. 

The list of questions to which 
responses were asked was given to 
the students on a single mimeo- 
graphed sheet at the beginning of 
the period in which they were meet- 
ing in one of the large lecture 
groups. No previous announcement 
had been made. About ten minutes’ 


* Assistant Dean, Herzl City Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. 


COPPOCK* 


time was allowed for writing an- 
swers. Care was given to prevent 
conferences between students or 
with the instructor. Names were 
not given but duplication was care- 
fully avoided. 

The more dependable returns 
probably came from the  sopho- 
mores. They had actually taken 
more of the survey courses and 
were considered more capable of 
critical judgment. About 25 per 
cent of the papers were those of 
sophomores. The papers of the two 
classes were studied separately. In 
most cases, in the description that 
follows, the differences between 
sophomores and freshmen are in- 
dicated. 

The questions, together with a 
brief consideration of the respon- 
ses, follow in regular order: 

1. In looking forward to entering 
college anticipated certain 
things. Have the survey courses 
helped you in any specific way to 
realize these antictpations? 

Practically every person an- 
swered this question, and of the 
total number responding 58 per 
cent answered in the affirmative. 
The sophomores gave a more favor- 
able reply, the percentage being 67, 
while that of the freshmen was 56. 
One recognizes here the very gen- 
eral nature of the earlier expecta- 
tions and also of the impressions 
held at the moment when a rather 
sudden reaction was called for. 


2. Do you now think that the sur- 
vey courses are helping you get a 
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better college education than you 
would be getting otherwise? 

The answers to this question 
show that 57 per cent of the group 
felt that the survey courses im- 
proved their chances of securing a 
satisfactory college education. It is 
noteworthy that the more experi- 
enced sophomores gave a 70 per 
cent favorable vote while 54 per cent 
of the freshmen recorded their ap- 
proval. Although this question is 
also general in nature the results 
are probably more dependable than 
for the first question, for this query 
is certainly being made by many stu- 
dents and the element of surprise 
consequently was less. 

3. Do you think that the survey 
courses make up too small, a satis- 
factory, or too large a proportion of 
the total number of courses in the 
curriculum? 

The indication is that the survey 
courses are appreciated but that 
there would be greater satisfaction 
if the amount of time devoted to 
them were less. Sixty-seven per 
cent felt that the proportion was 
too large, 26 per cent thought it 
satisfactory as it stands, while 
7 per cent indicated that the pro- 
portion was too small. When the 
vote was divided between sopho- 
mores and freshmen it was found 
that 62 per cent of the sophomores 
considered the proportion too large, 
and 70 per cent of the freshmen. It 
seems evident that however much 
we insist on general education as 
the chief objective of public junior 
colleges we must face the fact that 
most students have their thinking 
centered on the preprofessional or 
specialized courses. The response 
to this question must be interpreted 
in the light of that fact. 

4. Check the surveys you have 


had and indicate the one you think 
was most satisfactory by the letter 
“m” and the one least satisfactory 
by the letter “l’: biological science, 
social science, physical science, Eng- 
lish composition, humanities. 

The sophomores chose biological 
science. This may be explained 
partly by the type of ocular demon- 
stration possible in presenting the 
material. But the vote seemed well 
distributed with no course rele- 
gated to the position of being 
clearly least popular. The freshman 
responses also gave biological sci- 
ence the lead with social science in 
second place. It should be noted 
that humanities and second-year so- 
cial science could not be included in 
the scope of the freshman courses. 
One freshman wrote the interesting 
comment, on the question of which 
was most satisfactory, “none, as a 
matter of fact.” 

2. Would you prefer one lecturer 
for all the lectures? 

The opinion on this showed a 
greater majority than on any other 
question. Ninety-one per cent of the 
answers indicated that one lecturer 
is not desired. The percentage was 
almost exactly the same for both 
classes. 

6. Has it improved the effective- 
ness of instruction in the surveys to 
have occasional lectures given by 
other instructors from the depart- 
ment or affiliated departments of 
Herzl College? 

The effectiveness of the work of 
other instructors is highly com- 
mended. Ejighty-nine per cent of 
the sophomores and 88 per cent of 
the freshmen approved the idea of 
calling in other members of the 
faculty for this service. 

7. Do you think that the number 
of lectures given by persons from 
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other institutions should be in- 
creased or decreased? 

This question involves the sup- 
posed expert instruction and knowl- 
edge brought to Herzl Junior College 
by lecturers from the universities. 
The responses show that 92 per cent 
of the students appreciate the work 
of these experts. The freshmen 
favor this practice a little more 
strongly than the sophomores. It 
may be that the novelty and gen- 
eral impressiveness of this proced- 
ure appeals more to the freshmen 
while the sophomores have sensed 
the fact that not all lecturers from 
the universities are necessarily 
highly skilled in the art of teaching. 

8. Were you especially stimulated 
to further study on your own ac- 
count tn any of the fields of the sur- 
vey courses? 

Sixty-four per cent of the sopho- 
mores answered in the affirmative. 
Not all freshmen attempted to an- 
swer this question but 56 per cent 
of those who did thought they had 
been stimulated to further study. 
When it comes to the fields in which 
this stimulation occurred it is not 
easy to make comparisons because 
some named more than one field. 
The answer was clear for 31 per 
cent of the sophomores who named 
biological science and for 27 per cent 
who voted for physical science. One 
sophomore mentioned his desire to 
know more about “the original 
works of the men mentioned in the 
humanities lectures.” More fresh- 
men voted for biological science 
than for any other field with social 
science ranking second. 

9. Do you feel that the discus- 
sion-group periods have been of 
value in helping you understand the 
work of the surveys? 

The discussion periods, or quiz 


sections, were generally favored, 68 
per cent indicating their approval. 
The freshman vote was slightly 
higher than the sophomore vote. 
Experience seems to show that 
more explanation of the materia] 
is needed for the freshmen. | 

10. Do you like the idea of having 
frequent formal quizzes in the dis- 
cussion periods? 

The purpose of this question was 
to bring out the value of written 
quizzes of which a record is some- 
times made as a basis for determin- 
ing something of the success of the 
lectures. These tests were favored 
by 72 per cent of all students. 

11. About how much time per 
week, outside of the class period, do 
you give to a survey course? 

The response to this question was 
quite full but was, of course, not 
taken from actual records. The 
average time reported was six hours 
with the sophomores reporting an 
amount slightly larger. 

12. If the syllabus for any survey 
course has not been satisfactory, 
can you say in what particular ways 
it might be improved? 

The suggestions on improvement 
of syllabi cover a wide range. Six 
sophomores reported complete satis- 
faction. The most specific point of 
criticism was lack of detail or illus- 
trative material. Twenty-five sopho- 
mores mentioned this weakness. 
Several persons made the comment 
that since these syllabi in a way 
take the place of textbooks they 
would be much more usable if ex- 
panded in the way suggested. Some 
noted the fact that outside lecturers 
are usually not inclined to follow 
the material in the syllabus, which 
seriously handicaps the final uni- 
fied organization desired. Failure 
to have a syllabus or having it in 
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unbound form is a serious hurdle. 
Diagrams are greatly appreciated. 
These comments are taken largely 
from sophomore papers. 

It may be concluded from this 
study that survey courses in Herzl 
Junior College are not held in dis- 
favor by a majority of students. A 
goodly majority seems to find pos- 
itive values readily apparent. Spe- 
cific definition of these values, an 
item on which information was not 
sought, could probably not be well 
stated by comparison with the older 
types of courses. This may be due 
partly to the close relationship of 
the student to the process and 
partly to the fact that this work is 
still in an experimental stage. 

A second conclusion may _ be 
drawn regarding the proportion of 
time given to the surveys. Seemingly 
students are fearful of a growing 
dominance of these courses over the 
older specialized courses. One in- 
fers that they are anxious to have 
the surveys kept within proper 
bounds. 

In the third place, the opportunity 
of sitting under the instruction of 
different lecturers, both from the 
Herzl faculty and from other in- 
stitutions, is highly approved. The 
impression is quite definite that 
pronounced educational values of a 
practical nature result from such 
practice. 

Lastly, a more complete standard- 
ization and possible expansion of 
the material in the syllabi is desired 
in order to make the surveys attain 
the degree of efficiency expected of 
them. 

The results of this study were 
presented to members of the faculty 
who have been acting as_ stu- 
dent counselors. The impressions 
growing out of their informal con- 


ferences with students were re- 
ported as showing no significant 
variation from the results here de- 
scribed. 


DIRECTORY CORRECTIONS 


The following corrections should be 
made in the Directory of the Junior 
Colleges as it appears in the January 
1937 issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal: 

New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior College 
(p. 212) was omitted. It is located 
at New Haven, Connecticut; under 
private control; was founded in 
1920; is accredited by the State De- 
partment of Education; and is a 
member of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

Emory Junior College (p. 212), at 
Valdosta, Georgia, is accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Proviso Junior College (p. 213), May- 
wood, Illinois, has been discontin- 
ued. 

William Woods College (p. 217) is lo- 
cated at Fulton, Missouri; the enroll- 
ment is: freshmen, 170; sophomores, 
84. 

Junior College of Oregon (p. 220) 
should be omitted. 

Oregon Institute of Technology (p. 
220), Portland, Oregon, is a four- 
year institution; the Junior College 
(of Liberal Arts) is co-educational, 
and accredited by the Northwest As- 
sociation of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 

Lower Columbia Junior College (p. 
223), Longview, Washington. Dr. 
Bauer resigned as president in March 
1936, and Dr. David L. Soltau was 
elected to the presidency in June 
1936. 

Wayland Junior College, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, should be added on page 
233. Stanley C. Ross is president; 
it is co-educational; and was estab- 
lished as a junior college in 1936. 


D. S. CAMPBELL 
Secretary 
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Speech Education at Gulf Park College 


NADINE SHEPARDSON* 


All of us in the speech field ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the fact 
that times have changed. Certainly 
' in reputable institutions of learning 
throughout the United States, “elo- 
cution’”—in the sense of the super- 
ficial decoration which that term 
implies —is “out.” “Communica- 
tion” as a science and as an art has 
taken its place, and as such, courses 
in speech and in the various arts of 
the theater have come to make a 
permanent contribution to the sum 
total of education. 

It is taken for granted that any 
college, before deciding upon a line 
of procedure in determining the 
curriculum, must take stock of its 
general purpose as a college and of 
the aims and capacities of its stu- 
dent body. As the result of such a 
study, Gulf Park College has a cer- 
tain picture in mind in formulating 
for its Department of Speech and 
Theatre Arts an aim based upon a 
twofold major premise. With varia- 
tion in degree of emphasis, our 
problem is perhaps that of many 
colleges educating students ranking 
as freshmen and sophomores. 

First of all, we believe that all 
courses in speech and theater arts 
should make a permanent contribu- 
tion to the education of any student, 
whatever may be her personal or 
professional aim. All such courses 
should have content of general edu- 
cational value; all such courses 
should give the individual skills in 


* Director, Department of Speech and 
Theatre Arts, Gulf Park College, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


communication which she may put 
to use though she should never set 
foot on a public platform or on a 
stage. It is generally understood 
that the large majority of students 
taking speech courses in the aver- 
age college will not use speech as a 
specific profession. But all students 
taking these courses will constantly 
function in informal speech situa- 
tions. 

In planning the nature and the 
sum total of courses to be given in 
the two-year limit of the junior col- 
lege plan, Gulf Park has a specific 
problem. We have two years, not 
four or more, in which to present 
subject matter and to develop skills. 
We begin by acknowledging certain 
limits. All of the valuable courses 
in the field of speech cannot be in- 
cluded. Our first problem, then, is 
one of selection. 

Among junior college students 
taking speech and _ theater arts 
courses there are three types. In 
our case there is the young woman 
who does not expect to continue in 
college after her graduation from 
Gulf Park. For her we must offer 
courses which, in themselves, com- 
prise a complete and fairly well- 
rounded training. The second class 
is made up of those students who 
will continue through two more 
years of college, majoring in some 
other department, but taking such 
speech courses as may contribute to 
this major interest. There is a third 
class, and at Gulf Park an important 
one, made up of some of our best 
students. After completing the 
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course Offered here, these young 
women will go on to a university or 
professional school for two or more 

ears of advanced study of speech 
and drama. For all of these three 
categories such courses as we offer 
must make a permanent contribu- 
tion. 

Weighing the possibilities for us, 
Gulf Park has determined on the 
following: When a young woman 
comes to us after graduation from 
high school, she may, during her 
first semester, elect to take one of 
two courses which we regard as first 
fundamentals. If she can so ar- 
range her schedule, she takes both. 
If she does, she has in this combina- 
tion what we consider to be the best 
start in speech for the largest per- 
centage of students. These first 
two courses we call “Fundamentals 
of Speech,” and “Essentials of Pub- 
lic Speaking.” They run parallel 
for one semester. All of our speech 
and drama courses are organized on 
the basis of two one-hour meetings 
per week with two semester-hours 
of credit for each course. 

In the first of the two courses 
mentioned above, we attempt to in- 
troduce the student to the problem 
of speaking the elements of his own 
language with clarity, intelligence, 
and we hope with some degree of 
beauty. Good diction, a pleasant 
vocal quality, and a mastery of the 
first principles of voice use con- 
stitute the objective. That an indi- 
vidual in any walk of life should be 
able to be understood, when speak- 
ing his own tongue, would seem to 
be evident. But since many stu- 
dents have never thought of good 
speech as a thing desirable in itself, 
and since practically all students 
coming to us are in some way defi- 
cient in voice production and in 


diction, we believe that for the larg- 
est number speech training should 
begin with these fundamentals. If, 
however, a student has adequate 
vocal skill and wishes to take “Es- 
sentials of Public Speaking” with- 
out first taking “Fundamentals of 
Speech,” occasionally we allow 
such a student to begin with that 
course if her plan is to take one or 
the other. All students emphasiz- 
ing speech must take both courses. 

As to this first course in public 
speaking, it lays no claim to mak- 
ing orators, or attempting to make 
orators, out of the students who en- 
roll for it. Its aim is directness and 
the straightforward, well-organized 
expression of such ideas as the stu- 
dent has—ideas gained from previ- 
ous experience, and those being 
gained simultaneously in the liberal 
arts courses running parallel with 
those in the Department of Speech. 
Our first approach to speech does 
not aim to teach a new body of facts. 
Rather, its purpose is to help the 
student to command herself through 
the mastery of skills, and to inte- 
grate for her use accumulated ideas 
and information. 

For the student laying a general 
foundation, there are four essen- 
tials. The materials of the course 
must stimulate intellect and crea- 
tive imagination; and from _ the 
standpoint of skills, the course must 
develop an adequate use of voice 
and bodily action. 

By the end of the first year at 
Gulf Park, we wish the student with 
a special interest in speech to have 
a basic training in all four of the 
foregoing essentials. We devote the 
first semester of the first year to 
two: in the course in “Essentials 
of Public Speaking,” the student 
has had the fundamentals aimed at 
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a straightforward expression of 
ideas; in “Fundamentals of Speech,” 
she has had the first essentials in 
the training of the speaking voice. 
During the second semester of the 
first year, two speech courses are 
offered: the “Oral Interpretation of 
Literature” and “Pantomime and 
Beginning Acting.” Again, the stu- 
dent with a special interest in the 
work takes both. The student who 
has had one course the first semes- 
ter and who wishes to elect one the 
second semester is enrolled for the 
course in literary interpretation. 
The obvious connection between 
such a course and all courses re- 
quiring the understanding of writ- 
ten materials, and especially be- 
tween this course and those in 
general literature, is self-evident. 
We make no attempt here to de- 
scribe specific course-content or 
methodology. Suffice it to say that 
the course in interpretation deals 
with good literature and with a 
variety of literary forms. It is de- 
signed to develop the _ student’s 
ability to do her general reading 
with greater intelligence; to be able 
to evaluate the meanings and impli- 
cations of words. It is designed to 
stimulate appreciation and to give 
background, as well as to develop 
the oral skills of this interpretative 
art. Likewise the course in panto- 
mime, far from beginning (as one 
student believed) with directions to 
come to class “imagining one’s self 
a fairy,” begins with strenuous work 
for bodily co-ordination, and pro- 
gresses to creative work correlated 
with a body of dramatic literature. 
Thus, in this setup, we believe 
that we do as much as possible 
within the limits of the first year 
to give the student an opportunity 
to start the project of her own de- 
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velopment, a development which it 
is hoped will result in the further- 
ance of certain of the subjective as- 
pects of individual character, as 
well as make more effective the 
skills which are the outward mani- 
festation of that inward being. 

In the usual plan of the four- 
year college or university, the first 
two years are not years of speciali- 
zation, but if any special interest is 
to be considered at all, it must re- 
ceive attention in the second year 
of the junior college plan. Weigh- 
ing all of the “pros” and “cons,” we 
believe that through a special em- 
phasis on speech and drama Gulf 
Park may enlarge its function. 
When we move on to the second 
year, we base our course plan on 
the belief that we have in our stu- 
dent body two groups of students 
who will gain a marked advantage 
from the opportunity which we 
give to engage in creative speech 
their second year. For those whose 
college work will conclude with 
their graduation from junior col- 
lege, this second year will be their 
only opportunity to lay this foun- 
dation. For those who will go on, 
these courses serve as a basic intro- 
duction in those departments in 
which later they may invest their 
major interest. With these facts in 
mind, and with due consideration 
given to the additional fact that they 
are sophomores in the four-year col- 
lege plan, in the second year we 
offer these students the opportunity 
to take a more advanced one-semes- 
ter course in “Literary Interpreta- 
tion”; a one-semester course which 
we call “Stage Craft’; and a full- 
year course which combines “Act- 
ing and Directing.” These courses 
are based directly on the foundation 
work of the first year. 
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The course in “Interpretation,” in 
the light of the first-year course in 
that subject, explains itself. 

The course in “Stage Craft” is one 
which relates directly to the theater. 
The visual theater is now something 
which makes use of some of the best 
recent developments in the fields of 
science and of art. Scene design has 
been one of the most interesting art 
developments of this century. Such 
a course has many ramifications. 
One of its results is a group of more 
intelligent and appreciative theater- 
goers. Its utilitarian purpose may 
be to equip students to function 
creatively and technically in their 
own community theaters. For the 
very few, it may open up a way toa 
remunerative profession in this as- 
pect of dramatic production. Be- 
cause of the necessary understand- 
ing of color, composition, and of 
other art principles constantly ap- 
plied in a course of this type, its re- 
quirements may cause the student 
to “come alive” to the possibility of 
further study of some phase of the 
related arts. As a matter of fact, the 
cultural repercussions of such a 
course often prove surprising to 
the student who thinks of the course 
in stage craft as a limited technique. 

“Acting and Directing” is another 
course specifically of the drama. It 
is one which deals with the inter- 
pretative arts necessary to bring 
that literary form to its full stature 
as a projected entity. For the in- 
dividual it proves to be one of the 
most effective of all ways of de- 
veloping an ability to communicate 
thought and feeling. It is one of 
the most exciting ways to study 
drama. It is one of the most certain 
ways of arousing in the individual a 
desire to have an adequate criterion 
of judgment and a balanced critical 


faculty. The course in acting and 
directing is for a limited number 
who have met the two prerequisites: 
These students have the necessary 
special interest in the work, and 
they have satisfactorily completed 
the first-year courses. 

At Gulf Park the student who 
completes a total of sixteen semes- 
ter-hours in the Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts is given a 
diploma as an indication of a cer- 
tain accomplishment. By intent, the 
group working toward this diploma 
is limited. In the department as a 
whole we have this year eighty- 
three individuals registered for one 
or more speech courses. The larg- 
est number in any one course is 
registered for “Fundamentals of 
Speech.” We are greatly interested 
in what a constructive and progres- 
Sive series of courses in this depart- 
ment may do for these students, for 
reasons which we have tried to for- 
mulate in the beginning. We wish 
them to develop skills in perform- 
ance; we wish them to become in- 
dividuals who function more satis- 
factorily as members of society. 

In connection with this depart- 
ment we have certain activities 
which augment the work in the 
courses mentioned. We have a 
group interested in choral speaking, 
which supplements the work in 
fundamentals. We have a special 
group interested in practical ex- 
temporaneous speech situations. We 
have a dramatic organization made 
up of those students who wish to 
contribute to the production of 
plays. Membership is voluntary. As 
an organization we have two pri- 
mary purposes: our first is to 
produce plays which will provide 
the student body and friends of the 
college with an evening of enter- 
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tainment and interest. Our second 
purpose is to develop the student 
who acts. We try to so operate that 
neither one defeats the other. 

We give plays in two types of en- 
vironment. Some of our plays are 
directed in part by students and are 
given in the Workshop as a group 
project. Other plays are produced in 
the auditorium for a larger audi- 
ence. All productions are the re- 
sult of group endeavor. It is a part 
of our plan to keep anything which 
we do from becoming a ‘one-man 
show.” 

The foregoing brings up the mat- 
ter of casting. We are interested in 
giving as many people as possible 
an opportunity to act during the 
year. The better the actor, the bet- 
ter the performance, but as we con- 
ceive part of our function in pro- 
duction to be education, we avoid 
casting the same person over and 
over because he is “made for the 
part.” We often cast a_ student 
whom we believe to be able to de- 
velop an adequate characterization 
rather than cast that person who, 
because of past experience, has 
proved able to give a more “in- 
spired” performance. From _ the 
standpoint of the audience we do 
not feel that we lose. The spirit is 
contagious, and one of the most 
gratifying results of our produc- 
tion scheme is that the audience 
comes to get as much satisfaction 
out of seeing some student “crash 
through” as from the purely ob- 
jective enjoyment of “‘good theater.” 
We attempt to achieve this “good 
theater” in any case, and it goes 
without saying that we do not cast 
the obviously inadequate for a play 
to be given public performance— 
not if we are sure of her inadequacy 
or suspicious of it in the beginning. 


We try to produce plays of some 
merit. Since we are a woman’s col- 
lege this presents a problem. The 
policy of the department is not to 
play women in men’s parts if the 
characters are realistic. The usual 
result we believe to be ludicrous 
and the development in acting takes 
the student in the wrong direction, 
Our policy does not hold in the case 
of fantastic or symbolic characters, 
or in the casting of certain costume 
plays. The annual production of 
Everyman is now a tradition around 
Easter time. In that production all 
parts are taken by women, and to 
be cast for the part of Everyman is a 
distinction. But in the modern play 
we look for a drama with at least 
an equal number of acting parts 
for women. We cast the male char- 
acters from a group of actors drawn 
from the town. 

Our little theater, called the 
Workshop, is a converted ware- 
house. For this theater we have a 
sufficient number of lighting units 
and enough necessary equipment to 
serve as a laboratory and to mount 
and light a play effectively. As for 
the externals of the building, we 
have come to like it. We are prob- 
ably not the only amateur produc- 
tion group which remembers that 
the now finely housed Theatre Guild 
had humble beginnings. The im- 
portant thing to us, and to all groups 
like ourselves, is the magic which 
may take place within the walls. 
We like the Workshop. The illusion 
is there. 

The plays, then, serve their pur- 
pose. They supplement the work 
of the classes; they are a trying 
ground; and they are a further crea- 
tive process. On the whole they are 
good literature. Once on the boards 
they are aimed at “good theater.” 


Al 


A Course in Religion for the Junior College 


A. H. MYERS* 


Perhaps this article should be 
entitled, “Can Religion Be Taught 
in the Junior College?” Doubtless 
many will contend that it cannot 
profitably be offered, particularly 
in the public institutions. The 
writer believes that religious con- 
duct and ideals can be taught in all 
junior colleges, but admits that 
religious instruction meets with 
fewer obstacles in: the church-con- 
trolled colleges. This article will 
deal with such training in its rela- 
tion to the junior college in general. 

In the past, the emphasis in col- 
lege courses in religion has been 
primarily upon content. Informa- 
tion about religion has been ad- 
ministered in homeopathic doses 
by specialists in Biblical exegeses or 
theological systematics, leaving the 
patient bewildered by the intricacy 
of the subject matter and the mys- 
tery of its connection with the in- 
dividual. Is it not high time that 
religion as an everyday way of life, 
applicable to all its concerns and 
identified with all its activities, be 
taught? Recently, a clergyman of 
New York City created a furor by 
suggesting a two-year moratorium 
on preaching in our churches. With 
still more reason, one might plead 
for a moratorium on formalized and 
pure -content-centered religious 
teaching. 

Such instruction has made the 
average college student shun col- 


*Instructor in Religious Education, 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Ten- 
nessee, 


lege classes in religion, and has 
built up in his mind a kind of pro- 
tective antagonism toward the 
whole realm of religious thought 
and action. In some cases, this at- 
titude has reached the point of an 
open repudiation on the part of the 
student of the current formal ex- 
pressions of religion. In most cases, 
it results in a more or less passive 
consent to the existing forms and 
institutions of religion, with little 
active interest or participation in 
them. 

The junior college with which the 
writer is connected is attempting 
to change these attitudes by the es- 
tablishment of a new course of in- 
struction, based upon the student’s 
natural interests and activities. This 
course is still in the experimental 
stage, and is being reconstructed 
as the reaction of the student and 
the development of the method and 
materials demand. 

At present, a brief syllabus is 
being used as a basis, with consider- 
able collateral reading, and an in- 
creasing emphasis on projects of a 
practical sort. The teaching out- 
line is divided into several sections, 
in order that the major interests 
and purposes of religion be served. 

A section on the nature of religion 
begins the study, suggesting the 
varied motivations that impel the 
seeker after religious truth, together 
with the universal elements which 
bind these diverse views together. 
Stress is laid on the multiple rela- 
tionships of religion to other phases 
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of human living, and the students 
report items of news concerning 
current movements in this field. 

Then follow sections on religion 
and some of its chief manifestations 
in social service, nature, education, 
and the church. The objective is to 
impress the student with the preva- 
lence of the spiritual in every phase 
of life, and to afford a sufficient 
background of knowledge to insure 
active skill in carrying on enter- 
prises of an ethical and religious 
nature. As much, or as little, train- 
ing in social service, religious edu- 
cation, and churchmanship is given 
as the desires and needs of the learn- 
ing group demand, promoted by ob- 
servation trips to churches, church 
schools, and settlements, with re- 
ports and discussions of findings. 

The writer is convinced that some 
elementary knowledge of compara- 
tive religions, church history, and 
fundamental tenets of faith is im- 
perative for every intelligent be- 
liever, whatever his particular re- 
ligious sect may be. Hence, these 
matters receive an attention in the 
introductory course in religion com- 
mensurate with their importance 
to, and the previous religious con- 
tacts of, the learning group. Dis- 
cussions of earlier ideas and atti- 
tudes are encouraged, for these 
sometimes open the way for the 
correction of obvious misconcep- 
tions, but—more often—give oppor- 
tunity for the confirming of par- 
tially understood or _ ill-founded 
right conceptions. 

The heart of the course, however, 
lies in the sections devoted to the 
development of a religious philos- 
ophy of life and the creation of an 
incentive toward religious fellow- 
ship and service. Here all faiths 
may join their visions of “the world 
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that is to be,” and unite their efforts 
to place before youth a cause of 
supreme worth that may challenge 
the best in all. By oral and by writ- 
ten discussion, students are encour. 
aged to clarify their ideas and to 
fortify their convictions concerning 
great movements and objectives in 
the world in which they live. Surely, 
this generation needs such a self. 
examination, to overcome the tend- 
ency toward superficial thinking 


and irrational action characteristic 
of present community, national, and 


international affairs! 

The course, it will be perceived, is 
entirely flexible; affording possibili- 
ties for varied emphases, use of 
differing materials, and changing 
methods of treatment, while pre- 
serving an integration necessary for 
a reasonably comprehensive and 
well-rounded conception of religion 
in its major aspects. The writer 
feels that, with proper handling, this 
course can be suited to the public 
junior college or to the church in- 
stitution, to Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish curricula. 

That such a course is impera- 
tively needed in the early college 
years, both for orientation and for 
an incentive to further religious 
study, goes without saying. The 
education that trains mind to the 
neglect of morals and character has 
proved itself a dangerous expedient, 
subversive to the welfare of society 
and destined to destroy the very 
civilization that made it. Educa- 
tion must include religion. The 
great question at issue, in a world 
of infinitely varied and contradic- 
tory religious ideas, is, “How may 
we teach religion as a part of all 
education?” Possibly, the course 
outlined above may offer a sug- 
gestion. 


| 
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New Developments in Business Education 


| JESSIE GRAHAM* 


) Junior college business education 
is growing so rapidly that our im- 
mediate and pressing duty is to take 

7 care of the increasingly large num- 
bers of young men and women who 


enroll annually. We put them into 
existing courses and are so busy 
looking after their needs that we 
have little time to survey the pic- 
y ture as a whole. Only now and then 
are we able to get away from the 
many problems involved in meeting 
and directing large classes of young 
people eager for immediate help, to 
take time to think of future develop- 
ments. As the motto in the front 
of one of our economics books tells 
us, “Progress is not made by leaps.” 
This is especially true of junior col- 
lege business education. Here and 
there, new courses and new proced- 
ures are being introduced. A study 
of them gives us an indication of 
the direction in which we are mov- 
ing, even though we are not leaping 
in that direction. One way to get a 
picture of these new developments 


is to read the results of investiga- 


tions made by specialists in this 
field; and another is to make our 
own survey of new offerings. 

The latest example of a report on 
junior college business education is 
a monograph published by H. G. 
Shields of the University of Chi- 
cago.1 Our own survey consisted of 
an inquiry blank sent to the admini- 
Strators of sixty-one public and six 
private junior colleges. Forty-four 
replies were received. In nine cases, 
the statement was made that there 
were no new developments to re- 


port. From the thirty-five remain- 
ing replies, the information pre- 
sented in this report was gathered.? 


* Associate Professor of Commerce, San 
Jose Junior College, San Jose, California. 


1H. G. Shields, “Junior College Busi- 
ness Education,” Studies in Business Ad- 
ministration, Vol. VI, No. 4 (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1936), 
94 pages. | 

2For this investigation, large public 
institutions were given preference, al- 
though six private junior colleges were 
included in order to secure responses 
from all parts of the country. An inquiry 
blank sent to the administrators of 
all junior colleges in 1933 resulted in 183 
returns, or 40 per cent of the number sent 
out. Forty per cent of those replying re- 
ported that business subjects were not 
offered (reported in University of South- 
ern California Education Monograph, 1933-— 
34 Series, No. 2). In this later and more 
limited investigation, previous experience 
was used as a guide in the selection of 
administrators to whom inquiries were 
sent. The present study is based upon re- 
plies received from the following institu- 
tions: Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Little Rock Junior College, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, Bakersfield, California; Chaffey Jun- 
ior College, Ontario, California; Citrus 
Junior College, Azusa, California; Fresno 
Junior College, Fresno, California; Fresno 
Technical Junior College, Fresno, Califor- 
nia; Fullerton Junior College, Fullertan, 
California; Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, California; Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, Los Angeles, California; Marin 
Union Junior College, Kentfield, Califor- 
nia; Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia; Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California; Riverside Junior College, 
Riverside, California; Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, California; Salinas 
Junior College, Salinas, California; San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, San 
Bernardino, California; San Jose Junior 
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No data relative to private junior 
colleges were secured. 

From these two sources of infor- 
mation, we have prepared the fol- 
lowing report on new courses, 
courses in applied psychology, 
courses in personality development, 
consumer education, new contacts 
with business, and trends. 


NEW COURSES 


Shields made a study of the cur- 
ricular offerings in 295 junior col- 
leges. He found that 251 business 
and economics courses had been 
added to the curriculums of 53 jun- 
ior colleges and that 48 business and 
economics courses had been with- 
drawn in 19 junior colleges between 
1931 and 1936. This represents a 
decided gain in favor of business 
education. 

Courses in money and banking, 
marketing, economics, and similar 
subjects appear in both lists. It is 
interesting to note that courses in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and consumer problems appear 


College, San Jose, California; San Mateo 
Junior College, San Mateo, California; 
Yuba County Junior College, Marysville, 
California; Grand Junction State Junior 
College, Denver, Colorado; Lyons Town- 
ship Junior College, LaGrange, Illinois; 
South Side Junior College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Coffeyville Junior College, Coffey- 
ville, Kansas; Northeast Center, Louisiana 
State University, Monroe, Louisiana; 
Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan; 
Ironwood Junior College, Ironwood, Mich- 
igan; St. Joseph Junior College, St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri; Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Havre, Montana; McCook Junior 
College, McCook, Nebraska; Monmouth 
County Junior College, Long Branch, New 
Jersey; Morris County Junior College, 
Morristown, New Jersey; Eastern New 
Mexico Junior College, Portales, New 
Mexico; Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
College, Miami, Oklahoma; Dixie Junior 
College, St. George, Utah. 
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only in the “‘added” and not in the 
“withdrawn” list. 

In our own study, five new busi- 
ness curriculums are reported. This 
means that shorthand, typewriting, 
accounting, and other business sub- 
jects are now offered in these jun- 
ior colleges as “new” subjects. 

The “new” courses offered or 
proposed in other junior colleges 
include business organization and 
management, business principles, a 
model office, and “getting and keep- 
ing a job.” A new course in infor- 
mal speech given in Citrus Junior 
College, Azusa, California, is 
“planned to develop the student's 
personality and his or her ability to 
meet people and to handle situa- 
tions in conversation or group meet- 
ings.” 

While San Mateo Junior College 
has the courses we usually label 
“new,” yet the “new” course re- 
ported for that institution is a 
course in spelling and penmanship 
—a recognition of the importance 
of mastery of the fundamental tool 
subjects. 

We are told, also, that at Bakers- 
field Junior College there are in- 
creased requirements general 
socializing courses and reduced un- 
stricted electives for business stu- 
dents. 

The variety of courses reported 
as “new” is such that we cannot 
point to any trends. We do realize 
anew, however, that junior college 
business education is a broad field 
with many possibilities for the ad- 
dition of new courses. 


COURSES IN APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Thirteen courses in applied psy- 
chology are reported, indicating 
that something practical is being 
done in training for “getting along 
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with people.” In his recent book, 
Dr. Laird cites instances in which 
social intelligence is equally if not 
more important than abstract in- 
telligence in vocational success.° 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


In 17 of the schools investigated, 
special courses or units within 
courses are devoted to personality 
development. To be sure, business 
training does not have a corner in 
personality development. There is 
a growing interest in this field, evi- 
denced by the publication of books 
on personality development, rating 
charts, and tests. These courses 
and publications indicate recogni- 
tion of the fact that what people 
are—both as to inward character 
and outward graces and appearance 
—is quite as important as what they 
know and can do. 

Opportunity for personality de- 
velopment is given in courses in 
salesmanship, applied psychology, 
public speaking, etiquette, social de- 
velopment, orientation, home and 
social training for men, personal 
efficiency, commerce club activities, 
and dramatic interpretations. 


CONSU MER EDUCATION 


A few years ago, courses in con- 
sumer education were scarce. To- 
day, these courses are given in more 
than one-half of the institutions 
represented in this survey. 

In some _ institutions, general 
courses in business and economics 
are taught from the point of view 
of the consumer of business goods 
and services. In other instances, 
definite courses in “buymanship” 
are given. At all events, we are safe 


8Donald A. Laird, How to Use Psy- 
chology in Business (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1936), 378 pages. 


in saying that there is a trend away 
from exclusive emphasis on busi- 
ness courses for the producer to an 
inclusion of courses for the con- 
sumer of business goods and serv- 
ices. 

Shields found that eight courses 
in consumer problems had been 
added to the curriculums of 53 jun- 
ior colleges since 1931 and that 
seven new courses in consumer 
problems were planned for 37 jun- 
ior colleges. The fact that actual 
courses in consumer education are 
reported for 22 of the 44 institu- 
tions represented in this smaller 
survey, while only eight courses 
were discovered by Shields, indi- 
cates, no doubt, variation in the 
sampling used. As very few courses 
were offered prior to 1931, the eight 
courses reported as added since 
1931 constitute practically all of 
the offerings in consumer education 
in the institutions investigated by 
Shields. In our smaller sampling, 
however, consumer education is 
provided in one-half of the institu- 
tions investigated. 


NEW METHODS 


New methods reported include 
two experiments with the Brewing- 
ton direct method of teaching short- 
hand and two with the “functional” 
method. Other new methods in- 
clude laboratory work in account- 
ing, guidance, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and integrated courses in 
secretarial work. 


NEW CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


New contacts with business in- 
volve co-operative schemes, speak- 
ers, field trips, commerce club ac- 
tivities, and placement. Under the 
co-operative plan, the student 
spends part of his time in school 
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and part on the job. It is realized 
that many contacts with business 
are not reported in this investiga- 
tion because they are not “new.” 
We know that the successful de- 
partment of commerce does have 
many business contacts. 


TRENDS 


Under the heading, “Trends as 
You See Them,” many varied com- 
ments are made. The fifteen junior 
college administrators who list 
trends mention, among them, sev- 
enteen trends. It is practically im- 
possible to group them under fewer 
than eleven statements: 


1. An increased interest in junior 
college education on the part 
of young people. 

2. More courses in consumer edu- 
cation. 

3. More general business courses 
for both business and liberal- 
arts students. 

4. More liberal-arts training for 
business students. 

5. Increasing opportunities for 
placement of junior college 
graduates; with consequent 
development of more termi- 
nal courses and more spe- 
cialization. 

6. More socialization. A _ closer 
“hook-up” with life. The de- 
velopment of right attitudes 
toward business and society. 
More training for leisure, 
hobbies, social contacts, and 
home life. 

7. More training in the fundamen- 
tal too! subjects. 

8. More accounting courses that 
function. 

9. More courses in personality de- 
velopment. 

10. More courses in selling and 
marketing. 
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11. More tendency for boys to take 
secretarial courses, and girls 
to take accounting, finance, 
and general business courses, 


Running through Shields’s mono- 
graph and the answers received in 
this smaller investigation is a rec- 
ognition of the twofold nature of 
junior college business education— 
vocational training on the one hand 
and socialization on the other, 
Neither phase of our work can be 
sacrificed to the other. Our students 
need training in earning a liveli- 
hood and in taking their places in 
socia’ life. Personality develop- 
ment, personal efficiency, “getting 
along with people’—all of these 
“new” courses are equally impor- 
tant vocationally and socially. 

Investigations of junior college 
business education reveal trends 
that present a real challenge to 
those of us who are engaged in this 
many-sided field of service.* 


With the suddenness of a flock of 
birds rising into the air from a field 
where they have lain concealed, jun- 
ior colleges have sprung into prom- 
inence from a_ background that 
showed only the slightest evidence 
of them thirty-five years ago.— 
KATHRYN MCHALE and FRANCEs VY. 
SPEEK, in Newer Aspects of Col- 
legiate Education. 


The junior college, although still 
in a state of flux, has found a place 
in American education.—W. J. 
GREENLEAF. 


4A detailed mimeographed report in- 
cluding course descriptions will cheerfully 
be sent by Jessie Graham, State College, 
San Jose, California, to anyone desiring 
more information relative to these “new” 
courses. 
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Student Activities in Paris Junior College 


MARY AGNES McFARLAND* 


Since student activities play such 
an important role in the lives of stu- 
dents, it is urged that everyone at- 
tending Paris Junior College belong 
to at least one organization or take 
part in some activity. In this par- 
ticular junior college, there are 
many activities from which to 
choose: The Bat (the college news- 
paper), The Galleon (the college an- 
nual), debate, oratory, extempore 
speech, dramatics, Phi Theta Kappa 
(the national junior college honor 
society), the Home Economics Club, 
the “P” Association, the College Y 
Club, the Science Club, the Dragon- 
ettes, the band, the Choral Club, and 
athletic sports of all kinds. 

During the past school year, these 
organizations made distinct prog- 
ress. The Bat was again entered in 
the newspaper contest conducted by 
the Texas Intercollegiate Press As- 
sociation where it was awarded, for 
the second year in succession, the 
cup for the best junior college news- 
paper in Texas. For the present 
school session The Bat is being pub- 
lished weekly. The second May 
Féte for Paris Junior College was 
sponsored by The Bat staff on May 1, 
1936, which was the climax of all 
the social activities of the school 
year. Beautiful girls from twenty- 
five high schools and colleges were 
presented at the court of the queen 
of Paris Junior College. 

The Galleon has a staff of sopho- 
more students who edit a very cred- 


- *Instructor, Paris Junior College, Paris, 
Texas. 


itable publication. Great interest is 
shown in this yearbook. 

Debate plays an important part 
in the lives of many of the students. 
There were two teams—men and 
women — who attended meets at 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas; 
Savage Forensic, an annual meet, 
at Durant State Teachers’ College, 
Durant, Oklahoma; the Baylor 
meet, an annual meet, at Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas; and the 
state meet at Temple, Texas. The 
men’s and women’s teams won 
the district meet, thereby earning 
the right to attend the state meet in 
which the women went to the semi- 
finals. 

In oratory and extempore speech, 
Paris Junior College won the district 
meet which gave the representatives 
the opportunity to attend the state 
meet at Temple. 

The dramatic organization is 
called the Collegiate Players. This 
group of fifty members presented 
several entertaining plays during 
the year. Their play in the district 
tournament took third place. 

The members of Phi Theta 
Kappa, the honorary scholastic or- 
ganization, sponsored a school song 
contest for which it offered a prize 
of $25, held an anti-superstition 
show, and attended the national 
convention in Independence, Kan- 
sas. The school song contest was 
won by W. A. Owens, an ex-student, 
who immediately turned over his 
prize of $50 (the $25 offered by Phi 
Theta Kappa having been matched 
by the school authorities) to the 
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Ex-Students’ Loan Fund. At all 
times, the members of Phi Theta 
Kappa have maintained high ideals 
of sincere and honest study, have 
been leaders in every activity, and 
have been untiring in their efforts 
to serve the best interests of Paris 
Junior College. 

The Home Economics Club is 
composed of members of that de- 
partment who, during the past 
year, have sponsored addresses by 
designers, architects, and beauty 
experts at their meetings. 

The “P” Association is made up 
of all students securing letters in 
any form of athletics fostered by 
the College. The purpose of the as- 
sociation is to cement more firmly 
those bonds of friendship that have 
arisen from playing together for 
Paris Junior College. 

The College Y Club is an organi- 
zation of young men sponsoring the 
creation of high standards of Chris- 
tian character in the College. The 
members of this club cheerfully as- 
sist in making all the social events 
of the year successful. 

The Science Club is composed of 
those students who are interested 
in the lastest scientific develop- 
ments. Several well-known lectur- 
ers spoke to this club during the 
past year. 

The Dragonettes is a “pep” squad 
composed of girls whose aim is to 
foster a spirit of loyalty to teams of 
Paris Junior College. 

The band is under the super- 
vision of the director of the high- 
school band and is made up of 
junior college men interested in this 
phase of music. The band members 
play for all games, give concerts, 
and make tours to near-by towns. 

The newly organized Choral Club 
boasts fifty-five members who are 
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planning several concerts and good- 
will tours for this school year. 

Each class—freshman and sopho- 
more—has its own organization. 
Several all-school functions were 
held during the year. The two 
classes at Christmas furnished 
enough food for twelve baskets 
which were delivered to poor fami- 
lies of the city. The annual Hobo 
Day (April 1) picnic, at which the 
freshmen are always hosts to the 
sophomores and to the faculty, was 
held at Lake Crook. The sopho- 
more class left as its gift to the 
school a sign bearing the name of 
the College in gold letters on a 
green background, the colors of the 
school, which was placed on the 
front of the building. At the close 
of the school year the faculty enter- 
tained the graduates with the tradi- 
tional dinner at the Lawrence Hotel. 

The athletic teams made splendid 
progress during 1935-36. The col- 
lege teams won the track and field 
championship of District No. 1 and 
the women’s tennis, both singles 
and doubles, championships. Sam 
Tinnin won the individual golf 
award of District No. 1. 

In order to encourage students to 
serve Paris Junior College in an un- 
selfish manner, Sam Weiss, a prom- 
inent citizen of Paris, donates a 
Distinguished Service Cup to be 
given each year to the man or 
woman who, in the opinion of the 
faculty, has rendered the most un- 
selfish service to the College. The 
award is made at graduation. 

Because the faculty sponsors can 
see the capacity for leadership de- 
veloping in the members of the dif- 
ferent organizations, these activities 
are heartily endorsed and encour- 
aged by each member of the faculty 
of Paris Junior College. 
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STATE AID FOR TEXAS 


Representative Charles H. Tenny- 
son and Senator A. M. Aikin, mem- 
pers of the Texas state legislature, 
will probably join in an effort to 
get state aid for municipal junior 
colleges and their students during 
the next session of the state legisla- 
ture. The two legislators plan to 
ask that $50 per capita be given to 
municipal junior colleges on a basis 
of average daily attendance and 
with the stipulation that the greater 
portion of the money be used to re- 
duce tuition. They may also stipu- 
late that the balance be used in 
paying teachers. 

In giving his reasons for support- 
ing this measure, Representative 
Tennyson said: 

Texas has twenty municipal junior 
colleges, each of which is performing 
a worth-while function. Many students 
cannot go to college unless it is near 
home because they are not financially 
able. Certainly these students should 
receive state aid just as much as those 
who are lucky enough to be able to at- 
tend the state university. 


Representative Tennyson showed 
how the plan would save the state 
money in the long run by saying, 


The state gives the University of 
Texas approximately $250 per capita 
each year. Students who, as a result of 
lowered tuition brought about by state 
aid, attended a local junior college 
rather than the state institution for the 
first two years, would thus be saving 
the state $400 for each student. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUILDING 


The Board of Education of San 
Francisco has adopted a formal 


resolution for the construction of a 
suitable plant for the newly organ- 
ized San Francisco Junior College 
from which the following extracts 
are taken: 


Resolved, That the Board of Educa- 
tion does hereby adopt the following 
preliminary and tentative plan for 
such junior college buildings, to wit: 

(1) A unit to contain thirty-three 
(33) classrooms with necessary ap- 
purtenances and instructors’ offices, 
etc. (2) A unit to contain twelve (12) 
laboratories with two lecture rooms 
with necessary appurtenances, offices, 
preparation rooms, etc. (3) A unit to 
contain a library consisting of approx- 
imately sixty-five hundred (6,500) 
square feet. (4) A unit to contain a 
gymnasium building for women. (5) 
A unit to contain a gymnasium build- 
ing for men. (6) A unit to contain a 
cafeteria with seating capacity for two 
thousand. (7) A unit to contain an ad- 
ministrative building. (8) A unit to 
contain an auditorium building—and 
that said Junior College be located at 
or near Balboa Park in the City and 
County of San Francisco; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer and the Director of Pub- 
lic Works are requested to appoint an 
architect or architects for the purpose 
of preparing the necessary prelimi- 
nary plans, drawings and sketches for 
the aforesaid junior college, contain- 
ing the aforesaid units; the estimated 
cost of said junior college, including 
said units and equipment therein con- 
tained, to be $1,250,000. 


NEW BUILDING IN GREECE 


The American Junior College for 
Girls, at Hellenico, Greece, is re- 
joicing in a gift of $50,000 for the 
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erection of an administration build- 
ing which is to include an assem- 
bly hall, offices, classrooms, and li- 
brary. This is the gift of Dr. Wil- 
lis F. Pierce, of Los Angeles, and is 
given in memory of his wife, Mrs. 
Orlinda Childs Pierce, for whom 
the college will be named. It was 
planned to lay the cornerstone and 
officially name the college on 
Founders’ Day, February 15. The 
total enrollment this year is 252, 
sixty-six of whom are boarding stu- 
dents. From thirty to forty students 
were turned away for lack of room. 
While the majority are Greeks there 
are also Armenian, Albanian, Rus- 
sian, American, and English stu- 
dents in attendance. The graduat- 
ing class is the largest yet, with 
twenty-seven members. 


TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


At the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech held recently 
in St. Louis, Missouri, one entire 
afternoon was devoted to a section 
meeting on junior college problems. 
Nearly 1,000 teachers of speech 
from every state in the Union and 
several foreign countries were in at- 
tendance at this convention which 
met jointly with the American 
Speech Correction Association for a 
three-day program. Included among 
those in attendance were approxi- 
mately fifty junior college teachers 
of speech. It was significant that a 
large number of university instruc- 
tors and school administrators were 
visitors at the junior college section 
meeting. At a meeting of the Exec- 
utive Council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech the 
resignation of Mr. Bietry as chair- 
man of the Junior College Commit- 
tee was accepted, and upon his 


recommendation Mrs. Sylvia 
Mariner was appointed chairman. 
Mr. Bietry will continue to repre- 
sent the junior colleges on the Cur- 
riculum Co-ordinating Committee, 
of which Dr. Gladys Borchers, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and 
Dean Ralph Dennis, of Northwest- 
ern University, are co-chairmen. 


SACRAMENTO LIBRARY 


The new $124,000 library build- 
ing of Sacramento Junior College, 
California, was opened for use the 
first week in January. It is the first 
of $512,000 building improvements 
on the campus to alleviate crowded 
facilities. 

The structure is of modern rein- 
forced concrete construction, faced 
with brick on the lower story of 
the north side to harmonize with 
the rest of the campus buildings of 
the Junior College. 

To the right of the lobby are the 
museum rooms for the historical, 
mineralogical, and_ archeological 
exhibits, and to the left is another 
museum for art exhibits, two class- 
rooms and two conference rooms. 

The central charging desk direct- 
ly faces the main entrance and en- 
ters into the hall which is the length 
of the building. Librarian work 
rooms, and faculty reading-room 
opening into the _ reserve book- 
shelves are behind the desk. 

Each of the two reading-rooms 
seats 500 students. A possibility of 
30,000 volumes give the existing 
18,000 ample shelving space. Both 
rooms are finished with acoustic 
plastering, to deaden sound, and 
mahogany shelving and paneling. 
The lighting is of the indirect type 
and floors throughout the building 
are covered with battleship lino- 
leum. 
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SAN FRANCISCO STUDIES 


San Francisco Junior College is 
now offering 96 terminal courses 
and 111 academic or _ transfer 
courses. Like most junior colleges, 
they appreciate, and are trying to 
solve, the problem of developing at- 
tractive, worth-while courses for 
the “terminal” group of students. 
They have quite a few studies re- 
lating to some of their present prob- 
lems under way. Some of these are 
as follows: (1) class size studies 
in English composition and public- 
speaking classes; (2) intellectual 
status of students who pass or fail 
entrance tests in English composi- 
tion; (3) personnel studies of the 
student body as a whole and com- 
parisons of the “terminal” and 
“college preparatory” groups; (4) 
criteria for sectioning mathematics 
and science classes; (5) various 
grade studies, including criteria for 
success in social science courses; 
and (6) a continuous survey study 
of achievement in English composi- 
tion classes. In addition they are 
working on several sex-difference 
studies concerned with high-school 
achievement, intelligence test scores, 
and achievement test scores. 


VALUE OF FORENSICS 


Forensics are perhaps the most 
neglected of all junior college activi- 
ties. The great majority of the stu- 
dent body takes no interest in them, 
yet they have brought the school 
more good publicity than any other 
activity. In the past the forensic 
record of our junior college has 
been one of marked success, and 
through that record Moberly Junior 
College has become well known in 
forensic circles throughout’ the 
Middle West. The value of foren- 
sics to the individual student is 
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great. All through life our success 
will depend largely upon our abil- 
ity to sell ourselves to the public. 
Speech training helps us to sell the 
knowledge we have gained in col- 
lege, and unless we can sell that 
knowledge, to the economic world, 
it is no good to us. It is lamentable 
that more students are not inter- 
ested in this valuable activity.— The 
Moberly Mirror. 


PEABODY PROGRESS 


“Progress Report No. 1” on the 
Peabody Experimental Junior Col- 
lege, Tennessee, recently issued by 
Joseph Roemer, dean, contains the 
following significant summary: 


This first progress report has at- 
tempted to give some idea on the fol- 
lowing items: The purpose of the 
experiment; something of its admin- 
istrative set-up; the enrollment in each 
year of the unit; the qualifications, 
teaching load, and teaching range of 
the faculty; a distribution of the size 
of classes; a few of the types of in- 
tegration now in progress in the cur- 
riculum; and something of the test- 
ing and evaluating program in use. 
It is felt that enough information has 
been presented to give a general idea 
of the project in its larger aspects. It 
is too early in the program to discuss 
products or outcomes; but as we move 
along slowly and cautiously in the ex- 
periment it is hoped that we will be 
able to arrive at certain definite con- 
clusions, based on scientific proce- 
dures, which will render the undertak- 
ing worth while. 


ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY 


Volume one of Poems from the 
Kernel, an anthology of poetry gath- 
ered during the past two years from 
the Kernel, Junior Collegian literary 
publication, has been published by 
the students of Los Angeles Junior 
College. 
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MIDDLE STATES COUNCIL 


The meeting of the Junior College 
Council of the Middle States, held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 
28, 1936, proved to be a well-attended 
and interesting session with discussion 
centered around the general theme, 
“Harmonizing the Interests of the Jun- 
ior College with the Interests of the 
University.” President Byron S. Hol- 
linshead, of the Scranton - Keystone 
Junior College, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, president 
of Centenary Junior College, in dis- 
cussing the topic, “Which Students 
Should Attend Junior College?” stated 
that in his opinion the junior college 
should be of service to five types of 
students: (1) those who are uncertain 
as to their abilities and their future 
and who need an experimental cur- 
riculum to determine their abilities; 
(2) those whose intellectual interests 
would not continue for a period of 
four full years but who would do satis- 
factory work for a shorter two-year 
period, such as the domestic type of 
girl who needs to go away from home 
for a little while to attain personal in- 
dependence as well as to enlarge her 
general education; (3) those who need 
the personal care of a small group, not 
necessarily because they are retarded 
students but rather because of their 
immaturity; (4) those to whom two 
years are possible financially but who 
could not afford the cost of four years, 
having as an objective at the end of 
two years the attainment of a self- 
supporting status; and (5) those who 
wish to begin professional work in 
the junior class of the university 
without spending four years in a lib- 
eral arts college. 

In discussing the junior college aca- 
demic preparation for university 


work, Dr. John W. Long, president of 
Williamsport - Dickinson Junior (Col- 
lege, stated that in his school there are 
enrolled a very small number of stu- 
dents of the terminal type. The as- 
sumption at Williamsport-Dickinson js 
that the entering student begins as qa 
freshman in a four-year course. By far 
the greatest number of students en- 
tered at this institution come from the 
upper two-fifths of their graduating 
classes in high school. Those who en- 
ter from the third fifth are required to 
take both a college aptitude test and an 
English placement test. Emphasis is 
placed upon an orientation course for 
all freshmen. Supplementing this, a 
careful program of guidance is worked 
out with respect to the selection of 
curricula and the colleges in which 
the students later wish to finish. In 
this way students are assured of en- 
rollment in the proper subject matter 
so far as it is possible to forecast their 
needs. Guidance and direction of stu- 
dent activities are carefully empha- 
sized as a vital part of the school’s 
program. Students who fail to make 
good in the preprofessional group are 
classified as preparatory — students 
where more emphasis can be placed 
upon their general training for life’s 
needs. 

Dr. Abby A. Sutherland, president 
of Ogontz Junior College, discussed 
junior college social preparation for 
university work. In this discussion 
she stated that the step between high 
school and college has always been 
attended with manifold fears and ap- 
prehension by parents. Under the ae- 
gis of education too many indifferent 
guides of youth in senior colleges have 
ignored all responsibility except that 
of intellectual leadership. Junior col- 
leges recognize the strategic point of 
growth and place a deeper emphasis 
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on human leadership and efficient di- 
rection of social instincts. The junior 
college teacher places the emphasis on 
salvaging the enthusiasm of youth for 
high spiritual objectives, on more cul- 
tural amusements, on more ennobling 
pleasures, on the achievement of a 
culture that is a pervasive and guiding 
influence. In junior colleges the co- 
ordination of entertainment with study 
makes the social life more uniform 
and leisure more rich in values that 
endure long after study content has 
been forgotten. 

Dr. Wray H. Congdon, Director of 
Admissions at Lehigh University, in 
discussing the admission of junior col- 
lege students to university work, em- 
phasized the complexity of the problem 
because of diversity in entrance stand- 
ards and in the instructional standards 
of the many types of junior colleges 
now in existence. Dr. Congdon sug- 
gested that one satisfactory plan for 
acceptance of students .rom junior col- 
leges would be to accept those students 
by transfer who come from junior col- 
leges enjoying a satisfactory accredit- 
ing status, although, in the opinion of 
Dr. Congdon, this in itself is not a 
hundred per cent accurate measure of 
the ability of such transfer students to 
do satisfactory college work. The sec- 
ond plan of admission would be to ac- 
cept junior college transfers into four- 
year colleges by examinations. This 
method would overcome the inade- 
quacy of the accrediting procedure 
and would at least tend to measure the 
product of the junior college. One 
weakness in the examination method 
would be in its primary emphasis upon 
subject matter and its failure to take 
into consideration such important 
data as personal characteristics, power 
of application, power of resistance, 
power of independent attack upon 
problems, and the importance of nat- 
ural aptitudes. A third method of ac- 
cepting transfers would be to utilize 
a combination of the accrediting and 
examination methods. Dr. Congdon 
feels that such a combination would 
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help overcome a number of the weak- 
nesses evident in each of the methods 
named, and until better methods of 
entering students can be worked out, 
this might prove to be a fairly happy 
solution of the problem. His talk indi- 
cated a desire to maintain high stand- 
ards in both the junior college and the 
university to which transfers might be 
made, and a wish to be as openminded 
as possible toward the junior college 
student and his needs during this pe- 
riod of pioneering development in the 
junior college field. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Dr. John W. Long, 
president of Williamsport-Dickinson 
Seminary, as president of the Coun- 
cil; and President Byron S. Hollins- 
head, of Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, as secretary-treasurer. The addi- 
tional members elected to the executive 
committee were Dr. Robert J. Trevor- 
row, of Centenary Junior College, and 
Dr. John H. Denbigh, of Packer Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Davin B. PuGH 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


REVISION AT WEATHERFORD 


The addition of new courses in the 
departments of commerce and fine and 
applied arts has done much in the en- 
richment of the curriculum of Weath- 
erford College of Weatherford, Texas. 
The new courses that have been intro- 
duced are all of a terminal nature. 
Such courses as shorthand, typing, ac- 
counting, commercial art, interior 
decorating, public speaking, sight- 
singing, and choral work have met 
with a ready response from the stu- 
dent body. The need for these courses 
has been demonstrated by increased 
enrollment in the freshman class of 
almost one hundred per cent. New 
courses have been planned for the 
1937-38 session in homemaking, bi- 
ology, and applied psychology. 

An increased demand for terminal 
courses by many young people who 
expect to attend college only one or 
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two years is being met by liberalizing 
the curriculum. The present plans are 
to make the curriculum fit into the 
needs of the students instead of forcing 
the students to fit arbitrarily set stand- 
ards. 
L. A. ALLISON 
Director of Teacher-Training 


WEATHERFORD COLLEGE 
WEATHERFORD, TEXAS 


THE NEGRO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Journal of Negro Education for 
October 1936 contains an article with 
the title above by Nick A. Ford. Since 
it is not likely that this will come un- 
der the eyes of most readers of the 
Junior College Journal the following 
paragraphs are reprinted here. 


Many educators believe that the junior 
college movement is the most significant 
educational advance of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Starting most vigorously in Califor- 
nia a little more than a quarter of a 
century ago, it has spread rapidly over 
the nation. .... We who are engaged in 
the difficult task of extending higher edu- 
cation to the ever increasing masses of 
the underprivileged are asking with con- 
cern whether there is any hope to be found 
for the Negro in this new movement. 

There are three obvious advantages of 
the junior college over its more sophis- 
ticated senior. If there is any group of 
people such an institution can _ benefit 
more than any oiher, certainly that group 
is the Negro in the South. In the first 
place, few Negro families during these 
times of depression are able to send their 
children to expensive senior colleges, 
which in many cases are more than a 
hundred miles distant from their homes. 
Junior colleges draw largely upon neigh- 
boring districts and thus give opportunity 
for further training to hundreds of youth 
who find it impossible to leave their im- 
mediate localities. | 

A few months ago I circulated a ques- 
tionnaire among ninety junior college 
freshmen. Every one was asked to an- 
swer sincerely without signing any name. 
The anonymity of the reply was calcu- 
lated to encourage frankness. There were 
two questions on the blanks which read 
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as follows: (1) If there were no junior 
college in your state, would you have been 
able to attend college this year? (2) Do 
you plan to finish the other two years of 
college after completing your course here? 
Those who were uncertain one way or 
the other were asked not to respond. Of 
the 55 who replied, 39 admitted that they 
would not have been able to continue 
their education this year if there were no 
junior college in their state; 16 said they 
could have attended a senior college, but 
only 9 of them declared their intention of 
finishing the other two years of college 
after finishing here. 

The implication of the last statement 
brings us to the consideration of the 
second advantage of the junior college, 
namely, its worth as a finishing school. 
Too long have Negroes blindly followed 
the tradition of their elders. Parents have 
slaved and sacrificed to send their offspring 
of fourth-rate abilities through the ardu- 
ous courses of a four-year liberal arts 
college because they have felt that there 
is something mysteriously beneficial in a 
college education, regardless of the ap- 
titude or fitness of the recipient. Such an 
attitude has served to lower the standards 
of our liberal arts colleges and to send out 
into the world a group of half-baked, 
poorly educated Negroes, conceitedly pa- 
rading in the garb of the intelligentsia, 
with their egos inflated and their judg- 
ments spoiled by an attempt to conceal 
their ignorance through a four-year period 
of training. The junior college will elimi- 
nate much of this, for it will permit those 
unfit for an A.B. or B.S. degree to get 
training above the high school on a less 
pretentious scale, and at the same time 
give them the satisfaction of completing 
a definite curriculum. .... 

The third advantage of the junior col- 
lege is its close attention to individual 
development and conduct. Its _ limited 
size makes it possible for stricter super- 
vision of students than that maintained 
in a larger and more cosmopolitan insti- 
tution. This alone is of immeasurable 
benefit to students from backward com- 
munities. .... 

In conclusion, what are the possibilities 
of the junior college movement in the field 
of Negro education? To my mind, it is 
pregnant with the hope of a new day for 
the race. If the leaders do not falter, it 
will become the corner stone of the Ne- 
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gro’s educational haven. It will turn 
from the more formal and _ theoretical 
courses Offered by its senior prototype and 
will concentrate on the practical. It will 
survey the fields of employment where the 
great majority of Negroes are forced to 
labor and will offer courses calculated to 
increase skill in and enjoyment of those 
occupations, whether they be domestic 
service, truck gardening, or insurance 
business. 


MEDICAL SECRETARIES 


Dr. Frederic B. Davies, director of 
the medical secretarial course at Scran- 
ton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania, is author of an article 
“Why Not a Trained Assistant?” which 
appeared in the December 1936 issue 
of Medical Economics. With the per- 
mission of the editor of that magazine, 
it is reproduced herewith, together 
with certain comments on it by the 
president of the college. 


Smith-Jones has developed a remuner- 
ative office practice in the first ten years 
of his medical career. His waiting-room 
is always crowded—dquite frequently with 
those who have made special appoint- 
ments to avoid “unnecessary delay.” In- 
cessant telephone calls interrupt history- 
taking and examinations as the doctor 
dashes from consultation room to labora- 
tory to treatment room. 

On his desk are piled unopened letters 
and scientific publications. Always thor- 
ough and conscientious, his case histories 
are complete. But his bookkeeping is, to 
say the least, haphazard, and accomplished 
by long-range feats of memory. 

Urged by his associates to find an office 
secretary, his reply has always been, 
“Show me a real office secretary! I can’t 
afford a graduate nurse, and mighty few 
of them could handle my correspondence 
or keep the books anyway. Your business- 
schoo] secretary knows nothing of the 
physician’s office routine, can’t spell the 
simplest technical terms, and is a total 
loss in the laboratory. I’m sick and tired 
of trying to help out the ‘friend of a 
friend. Even the deserving widow of old 
Jim Baker, who tried to be so helpful, 
couldn’t understand the meaning of office 
ethics when it came to retailing gossip at 
the meetings of the Fortnightly Club. I 
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haven’t the time or the patience to teach 
these girls what I require. I don’t want a 
pretty face or a nice telephone voice. | 
want an assistant.” 

But real office assistants are not born; 
they are made—generally by the trial-and- 
error method in someone else’s office. 
Certainly, the up-to-date practitioner 
wants a pleasant receptionist; but even 
more he needs an assistant who can take 
careful and complete case histories; who 
has not lost touch with her shorthand 
and typing; who will preserve neatness 
and order in the office suite; who under- 
stands the preparation of instrument trays 
for routine procedures; who is diplomacy 
itself with agents and with the telephone 
pest; whose tact makes necessary waiting 
less tedious; who sees to it that every 
statement is in the mail before the first 
of the month; who can handle routine 
urinalyses and blood counts and, if nec- 
essary, special laboratory procedures. She 
relieves the physician of the many little 
details which make or break a practice, 
keeping his time free for the productive 
work that increases the income of the 
office. 

Is it possible to train such a paragon? 
Why not? Education today is rapidly 
losing its classical background, becoming 
decidedly practical and down-to-earth. 
In a country flooded with thousands of 
unemployed college graduates, the present 
generation is judging education in terms 
of positive employment after graduation. 

Throughout the country in the past few 
years, a large number of institutions have 
arisen, known as junior colleges, which 
offer the first two years of college work, 
either in terminal courses or in prepara- 
tion for transfer to an institution of higher 
learning. These junior colleges deal partic- 
ularly with circumscribed areas, providing 
excellent facilities for the education of 
those who would, for many reasons, be 
unable to go away to a college or univer- 
sity at a distance. 

Such an institution is the Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College near Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. It offers a two-year, ter- 
minal, medical-secretarial course, granting 
a degree as “Associate in Medical Secre- 
tarial Arts” and credits acceptable in any 
college offering a four-year medical-tech- 
nician course. 

Applicants for this course are carefully 
interviewed. Selection is made upon a 
basis of personality, past scholarship, ac- 
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tual interest, intelligence, placement, and 
aptitude tests. From a large group of those 
interested is culled a small number who 
are entered with the understanding that 
they will be certified and recommended 
for positions only if their work grades 
better than an average of 85 per cent for 
the full two years. 

The course itself was planned by a 
physician who also acts as co-ordinator, 
with the aid of the departments of chem- 
istry, biology, English, commerce, and fi- 
nance. Although most of the courses are 
required, opportunity is given in the sec- 
ond year for several elective credits. Op- 
portunity for observation in hospital lab- 
oratories is planned, as well as extensive 
laboratory work to acquaint each student 
with technical procedures at first hand. 
Students are required to take the equiva- 
lent of one week of practical observation 
and training during the second year. 

The medical-secretarial curriculum in- 
cludes in the first year the following: 
college English, elementary chemistry, 
general biology, shorthand and typing, 
applied physiology, hygiene, physical edu- 
cation, orientation, and a co-ordinating 
course, office ethics and methods. 

In the second year the program includes 
quantitative analysis, business organiza- 
tion and management, shorthand and typ- 
ing, elementary bacteriology, business 
correspondence, clinical microscopy, tech- 
nical writing, principles of accounting, 
urinalysis and blood chemistry, history- 
taking and office reports, and electives. 

Completely utilitarian, this medical- 
secretarial course does not contemplate 
the development of the “perfect secretary.” 
Rather does it provide a practical and 
thorough groundwork in expectation of a 
wide variety of office practice. It cannot 
anticipate the personal idiosyncrasies of 
the average physician with his own par- 
ticular way of doing things. But by fa- 
miliarizing the secretary with office pro- 
cedures, office methods, and the use and 
preparation of instruments, the ease with 
which she may fit herself into any office 
is decidedly increased. 

“But,” says Smith-Jones, “I couldn’t 
possibly afford a college-trained secre- 
tary.” Therein lies another advantage: 
The salary expectancy of these girls is far 
from exorbitant. They are told, when 
they enroll for the course, that the most 
they can expect is a weekly stipend of 
$10-$15 to start. It is up to them to prove 
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that they are worth more—and they wil] 


do it. Actual returns from laboratory 
work, which otherwise would have been 
done in some other office, from carefully 
kept books and better collections, from 
satisfied patients diplomatically handled, 
and from efficiently planned office hours 
and more carefully kept appointments 
make a considerable difference in the 
office income at the end of the month. 

Hundreds of junior colleges today can 
be induced to provide, under proper super- 
vision, such two-year courses as the one 
described here. All they require is a 
little urging and an appreciation of the 
need that exists. 


President Byron S. Hollinshead, of 
Scranton- Keystone Junior College, 
comments as follows upon this article: 


Dr. Davies’ article in Medical Economics 
stirred up an interest in our medical- 
secretarial course among doctors which 
was as unexpected as it was gratifying. 
We have a local advisory committee of 
thirty doctors and had expected to place 
the graduates of our medical-secretarial 
course locally through this committee. 
We have now to decide whether we wish 
to enlarge our course to take care of what 
is apparently a national need, or continue, 
as we had planned, a restricted enroll- 
ment, to satisfy the local demand. 

To date the entering enrollment in our 
medical-secretarial course has been “re- 
stricted to ten girls selected on the basis 
of high-school records and the results on 
placement and aptitude tests in appropri- 
ate fields.”’ The tests given have been the 
American Council Intelligence Test, the 
Co-operative Test Service, English and 
chemistry tests, and the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory. Our judgments have 
also been affected by the general personal 
qualities of applicants. 

In response to Dr. Davies’ article, we 
have had scattered requests for secretaries 
from doctors in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Florida, Michigan, and Ohio. We 
have also had applicant inquiries coming 
from as diverse points as Virginia, IIli- 
nois, North Dakota, New Jersey, Arkansas, 
and Massachusetts. Nearly all the letters 
from doctors requested us to furnish them 
with a medical secretary immediately. 


Since we will have no graduates in this 
course till a year from this June, we feel 
confident that we shall be able to place 
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these girls in positions without difficulty, 
inasmuch as the number of requests we 
have had from doctors outside of our own 
locality is about twice the number of girls 
enrolled. 

While medical-secretarial courses have 
been offered by a few junior colleges for 
a considerable length of time, it is ap- 
parent that the surface has only been 
scratched, and that there is an enormous 
potential need for this type of training. 


WASHINGTON LEGISLATION 


Below is printed the text of the brief 
pill which has been introduced in the 
current session of the legislature of the 
state of Washington, as Senate Bill 
No. 71, authorizing a system of state 
junior colleges. The sponsors of the 
bill are quite hopeful of its passage as 
there seems to be a very general senti- 
ment in the state favorable to junior 
colleges and no organized opposition 
to the bill had developed during its 
early stages. It contains a number of 
unique features not found in the legal 
organization in any other state. 


Sec. 1. State junior colleges, as herein- 
after defined, shall be established as part 
of the higher educational system of this 
state in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, 
junior colleges shall be defined as institu- 
tions of higher learning offering courses 
of study above high-school grade organ- 
ized into curricula of not more than two 
years in length. 

Sec. 3. The State Board of Education 
shall establish standards and regulations 
consistent with the provisions of this act, 
for the location, organization, curricular 
offering, and operation of state junior 
colleges. 

Sec. 4. The following named junior 
colleges, now organized and operating, to 
wit: Centralia Junior College, located at 
Centralia; Clark Junior College, located at 
Vancouver; Grays Harbor Junior College, 
located at Aberdeen; Lower Columbia Jun- 
ior College, located at Longview; Mount 
Vernon Junior College, located at Mount 
Vernon; Spokane Junior College, located at 
Spokane; and Yakima Valley Junior Col- 
lege, located at Yakima, as they comply 
with the provisions of the appropriate sec- 
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tions of this act, together with such other 
junior colleges as may be established as 
hereinafter provided, are hereby declared 
to be part of the higher educational system 
of the state. 

Sec. 5. Any of the junior colleges named 
in Sec. 4 may become state junior colleges 
as provided herein upon filing with the 
State Board of Education a petition to- 
gether with satisfactory evidence that their 
present housing, equipment, and other 
facilities will be available to the proposed 
state junior college without cost to the 
state and upon approval and acceptance 
of said petition by the State Board of 
Education. Such acceptance by the State 
Board of Education may be for a proba- 
tionary period of not less than one year. 

Sec. 6. The procedure for the establish- 
ment of state junior colleges, other than 
those named in Sec. 4, shall be as follows: 

a) An application designating a definite 
area to be served by the proposed state 
junior college and fixing the location 
thereof, signed by not less than one hun- 
dred qualified voters resident in the said 
area, shall be presented to the State Board 
of Education. 

b) Upon receipt of such an application, 
the State Board of Education shall pass 
upon its legality and shall verify the sig- 
natures thereto, and, if not satisfied that 
the application truly represents the desire 
of the majority of the residents of the 
designated area, the Board may require ad- 
ditional applications, signatures, or such 
other evidence of such desire as it may 
designate. It shall be the further duty of 
the said Board to investigate the resources 
of the area to be served by the proposed 
state junior college, taking into consid- 
eration proximity to colleges already es- 
tablished; potential student body; whether 
or not the standards established under 
the provisions of Sec. 3 have been or can 
be complied with; and such other criteria 
or requirements as may seem proper to 
the Board, having due regard to the wel- 
fare of the state as a whole, as well as 
that of the area involved. 

c) If, in the opinion of the State Board 
of Education, the resources of the area 
designated in the application warrant the 
establishment of a state junior college in 
the said area, the said Board shall so 
certify to the governor; who shall there- 
upon, if funds are available for the opera- 
tion of such state junior college, appoint 
a board of trustees of such college and 
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authorize necessary action to establish 
and put into operation a state junior 
college at the location specified in the 
application. 

Sec. 7. When the attendance, housing, 
and equipment of facilities of any state 
junior college are such that, in the opin- 
ion of the State Board of Education, the 
continuance of the said state junior col- 
lege is contrary to good public policy, 
they shall so certify to the governor, who 
may, after a full hearing, discontinue 
state aid and other relationships with 
such college: provided that such discon- 
tinuance shall take place at the end of 
a regular scholastic year and not sooner 
than nine months after notification to the 
said state junior college. 

Sec. 8. The general government of each 
state junior college shall be vested in a 
board of three members, to be styled the 
Board of Trustees. These trustees shall 
be appointed by the governor, with the 
consent of the Senate, one for a term of 
two years, one for a term of four years, 
and one for a term of six years, and one 
each biennium thereafter for a term of 
six years. In case of vacancy, the ap- 
pointment to fill such vacancy shall be 
for the unexpired term only. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees shall reside 
in the area served by the state junior 
college and shall receive no compensation 
for the performance of their duties, but 
may be reimbursed for actual expenses in- 
curred therein. 

Sec. 9. The Board of Trustees of a state 
junior college shall be governed in the 
management and control of such state 
junior college by the general law govern- 
ing the management and control of normal 
schools in so far as it is applicable. 

Sec. 10. No member of the Board of 
Trustees or any president, faculty member, 
or other employee shall have any pecuni- 
ary interest in any purchase or expendi- 
ture for equipment or supplies of the jun- 
ior college. The penalty for such act shall 
be removal from office and a fine of not 
to exceed $500. 

Sec. 11. The state shall provide for the 
maintenance of each state junior college 
the sum of one dollar per day per student 
in actual daily attendance and all monies 
so provided shall be used solely for oper- 
ating expenses. Regulations governing the 
requisitioning and distribution of such 
funds shall be established by the State 
Board of Education. 


Sec. 12. Subject to the approval of the 
State Board of Education, the Board of 
Trustees of each state junior college may 
prescribe uniform fees to be paid by the 
students enrolled in that junior college, 
All such fees shall be payable to the 
treasurer of the Board of Trustees and 
shall be used as directed by the said Board 
of Trustees for operating expenses, in 
addition to the funds appropriated by the 
state or for building or housing or for 
permanent equipment. 

Sec. 13. It shall be the responsibility of 
the residents of the area served by a state 
junior college to provide and maintain 
suitable buildings and permanent equip- 
ment for that college. Necessary funds 
may be obtained in whole or in part from 
fees as provided in Sec. 12, from dona- 
tions, bequests or endowments, or in any 
other lawful manner. 

Sec. 14. There is hereby appropriated 
from the State General Fund the sum of 
$400,000 or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 15. When three or more state jun- 
ior colleges shall have been established in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
there shall be added to the membership of 
the State Board of Education one repre- 
sentative of the state junior colleges to be 
selected in a manner similar to that now 
prescribed for the representative of the 
state normal schools. 


CHANGES IN COLORADO 


With the publication of the 1937- 
38 catalogue of Colorado Woman’s 
College, Denver, in December, sev- 
eral new courses in home economics 
and religious education were out- 
lined. 

A pre-dietetics course, which is 
preparatory for a senior college, and 
a general home-makers course, com- 
plete in two years, are being in- 
stalled this year. 

In addition to the regular liberal 
arts course, new courses in science, 
teachers’ training, and interior dec- 
orating are outlined. For the first 
time, fencing and archery are also 
added. 
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H. G. SHIELDS, Junior College Busi- 
ness Education (Studies in Busi- 
ness Administration, Vol. VI, 
No. 4). The University of Chicago 
Press. 1936. 94 pages. 


The searcher for materials treat- 
ing of junior college business edu- 
cation finds magazine articles— 
notably a series which appeared in 
the 1932 volume of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal—mention in books on 
the junior college, unpublished 
Master’s theses, and sections of gov- 
ernment reports. Until the publica- 
tion of this monograph, he has not 
found a volume which is devoted 
entirely to junior college business 
education. 

Dr. Shields sees this monograph 
as an outline of the possibilities and 
limitations of junior college busi- 
ness education rather than a pres- 
entation of curricular materials or 
teaching procedures, or a study of 
appropriate grade placement. 

After an introductory chapter 
concerning general matters such as 
types of institutions and _ pupil 
goals, there is a discussion of busi- 
ness education in the high school 
and in the university, and the in- 
fluence of the work of each of these 
institutions upon the program of 
business education in the junior 
college. 

Criteria for judging the business 
education program are set up in 
terms of four commonly stated 
functions of junior college educa- 
tion. The data used in presenting 
the status of junior college busi- 
ness education were obtained from 


four investigations made by Dr. 
Shields between the years 1928 and 
1936. Data from the 1931 study, 
concerning 295 institutions, and the 
1936 investigation, covering 72 
large public junior colleges, are 
presented. The evaluation made is 
based not only on the data presented 
in the monograph but also upon 
the results of other lines of inquiry 
mentioned in passing. 

The culmination of the study ap- 
pears in the form of suggested pro- 
grams for small, moderate - sized, 
and large public junior colleges, as 
well as private business junior col- 
leges. Dr. Shields does not pretend 
that these programs arise out of his 
data, but gives them as tentative 
programs designed to fulfill the 
functions of the junior college, with 
allowance for the limitations in- 
volved in student personnel, avail- 
ability of teaching staff, and local 
conditions. 

He prefaces these suggestions 
with a statement of the assump- 
tions underlying his concept of 
business education, together with a 
list of problems involved in cur- 
riculum construction. He describes 
three proposed new courses: survey 
of business, management problems, 
and economic organization. He re- 
iterates what Koos and others have 
pointed out previously—that there 
is work to be done in planning pro- 
grams of training for the semi- 
professions. 


JESSIE GRAHAM 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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NATIONAL HoME LIBRARY FOUNDA- 
TION, Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The National Home Library 
Foundation has perfected plans for 
the distribution of a million copies 
of new books of special interest to 
educators, to be made available at 
25 cents per volume, on a non-profit 
basis. Titles have been approved by 
an advisory board of sixty-six of 
the most distinguished names in the 
arts and sciences, including James 
Truslow Adams, Eugene O’Neill, 
Louis Untermeyer, William Allen 
White, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Professor John Livingston Lowes, 
and Dr. Willis A. Sutton. The books 
are cloth bound and printed in large, 
clear type on a fine grade of paper. 

Among the titles now available 
in this new series special mention 
should be made of Horace Mann: 
His Ideas and Ideals, by Joy Elmer 
Morgan. It includes Mann’s famous 
Lecture on Education, and his Let- 
ter to School Children, hitherto in- 
accessible to teachers. 

Other titles include The Odyssey 
of Homer, translated by Samuel 
Butler, a remarkable live and read- 
able translation of Homer’s great 
classic; Democracy in Denmark, by 
Josephine Goldmark and Mrs. Louis 
D. Brandeis, which describes the 
development of the splendid Folk 
High Schools and the spread of the 
co-operative movement as factors in 
Denmark’s economic recovery; The 
Long Road, by Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, with an introduction by Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, called one of 
the most inspiring books that has 
appeared in recent times; The Com- 
plete Poetical Works of John Keats; 
and Jefferson, Corporations and the 
Constitution, by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard. 
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ANNA Y. REED, The Effective and 
the Ineffective College Teacher. 
American Book Company, New 
York. 1935. 344 pages. 


This is an extensive and detailed 
study of the best administrative 
practices and of the characteristics 
of good and poor college instructors 
as reported by the deans or presi- 
dents of over four hundred institu- 
tions of higher education in the 
United States. The results are given 
in great detail, but are conveniently 
summarized in an_ introducto 
chapter for the benefit of those who 
need only a general knowledge of 
the principal findings. The later 
chapters give a wealth of scientific 
data and of administrative opinion 
on such topics as selection of teach- 
ers, evaluation of teaching effi- 
ciency, rusty and undesirable teach- 
ers, methods for the improvement 
of instruction, and personal char- 
acteristics of effective and ineffec- 
tive teachers. Deans of junior col- 
leges interested in the improvement 
of instruction in their institutions 
will find much that is helpful and 
suggestive in this volume. 


Epwarp C. ELLiIotT and M. M. 
CHAMBERS, The Colleges and the 
Courts: Judicial Decisions Re- 
garding Institutions of Higher 
Education in the United States. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, New 
York. 1936. 563 pages. 


This is another of the important 
group of supplementary publica- 
tions on higher education which is 
being published under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation. In it 
the authors have brought together 
and systematized a vast amount 
of information, adequately docu- 
mented, dealing with the legal as- 
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pects of higher education in the 
United States, both publicly and 
privately controlled. In a series of 
thirty-one chapters they present 
significant summaries of a century 
or more of judicial decisions under 
five main headings, “University and 
College Personnel,” “State and Mu- 
nicipal Institutions,” “Privately 
Controlled Institutions,” “Fiscal 
Relationships with Governmental 
Units,’ and “Financial Support 
from Private Sources.” Such a 
compilation will be of much value 
to college and university executives 
and to serious students of higher 
education. It may prove helpful, 
too, to executives in the newer jun- 
ior college field, many of whose 
problems of legal obligations and 
relationships have not yet been 
clearly defined. An appendix of 25 
pages indexes the 34 cases from the 
United States Supreme Court and 
the hundreds of cases from inferior 
federal courts and_ state courts 
which form the basis of the discus- 
sion in the text. 


HERBERT GURNEE, Elements of So- 
cial Psychology. Farrar’ and 
Rinehart, Inc., New York. 1936. 
467 pages. 

This is another significant con- 
tribution to the organization of 
existing material in this important 
field for instructional purposes. It 
presents as clearly, systematically, 
and comprehensively as possible the 
body of facts and principles cur- 
rently accepted in social psychology. 
That factual material is not equally 
present in all chapters is due to the 
fact that it is so scarce or even non- 
existent in some phases of the sub- 
ject. In phases where it is abun- 
dant the author has wisely selected 
a few crucial studies and reported 
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only their most significant elements 
rather than confusing the student 
with a conglomerate array of 
abridged and possibly conflicting 
data. There is a large number and 
variety of clear graphs and dia- 
grams that are a real aid in present- 
ing significant material. Thought- 
provoking questions and ample bib- 
liographical references add to the 
usefulness of the volume as a text- 
book. 


HARTLEY E. JACKSON, 26 Lead Sol- 
diers. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 
1937. 214 pages. | 


This is a unique textbook of 
printing types, methods, and proc- 
esses designed especially for jour- 
nalism students in colleges and 
junior colleges. The author is a 
typographical designer of long ex- 
perience and has also been lecturer 
in the Department of Journalism 
of Stanford University. The non- 
technical but authoritative explana- 
tion of processes and machines used 
in the production of printed matter 
gives the information that anyone 
writing for the press ought to know 
concerning the mechanical proc- 
esses but finds difficult to secure 
from existing sources. The illustra- 
tive type specimens are complete to 
a degree never before attempted in 
any book. Over 200 type faces are 
illustrated at the bottoms of suc- 
cessive pages, and their particular 
characteristics and applicability to 
special uses pointed out. Simple 
but useful and accurate methods 
are given for estimating the space 
necessary for given copy or of writ- 
ing copy to fit given space require- 
ments. <A_ glossary of _ technical 
terms is an added feature which 
will often prove useful. Junior col- 
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lege instructors in journalism will 
find this new volume very helpful 
for class work and for reference. 


B. D. WILHELMUS, Wishbones or 
Backbones: Careers for Ambi- 
tious Boys. Reilly and Lee Com- 
pany, Chicago. 1936. 218 pages. 


Youth today confronts one of the 
greatest problems of all time—the 
problem of unemployment. An im- 
portant factor in solving it depends 
upon each boy making an appraisal 
of his abilities in the light of pos- 
sible opportunities. Here is a book 
which contains many aids in sound 
advice and practical information 
for the boy who is facing the future 
of uncertainty. It is cast in the 
form of letters from boys to success- 
ful men in different fields and their 
replies. While composite letters, 
they are based upon ones actually 
collected by the author from many 
different individuals. In this way 
are covered vividly and directly the 
fields of aviation, journalism, bank- 
ing, pharmacy, merchandising, en- 
gineering, naval and military life, 
jewelry, optometry, medicine, teach- 
ing, ministry, civil service, dentis- 
try, forestry, photography, and law. 
Many of these are occupations on 
the semiprofessional level, in the 
distinctively junior college field, 
about which insufficient informa- 
tion is available in all too many 
cases. This book, although some- 
what elementary for college boys, 
will help to fill this lack. 


WILLIAM WITHERS, Current Social 
Problems: A Survey of Contem- 
porary Problems in Their Rela- 
tion to Education. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 1936. 302 pages. 


The tendency in some quarters to 
reorganize the curriculum, particu- 
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larly in the secondary field, around 
social problems, is not always suc- 
cessful because the teacher lacks a 
thorough factual knowledge of so- 
cial problems in their relationship 
to present-day economic and politi- 
cal life. This volume aims to pro- 
vide the material to remove this 
deficiency. It is the result of four 
years’ experimental development in 
the curriculum of “New College” of 
Columbia University. 

It introduces the reader to the 
social issues which are faced by 
most people as citizens in contrast 
to experts. These issues are ap- 
proached in an integrated manner 
not from the standpoint of econom- 
ics, sociology, government, and so 
forth, taken separately. It throws 
new light on the relationship of 
the depression to political changes, 
international relations, different na- 
tional cultures, and the newer socio- 
political systems: Fascism, Com- 
munism, and the like. : 

The aim of the book is to help 
the prospective student of educa- 
tion to realize some of the actual 
issues facing the country, to indi- 
cate their relationship to actual phi- 
losophy, and to explain their inter- 
relation. It employs the unit plan 
and is thoroughly organized along 
problem lines. Questions and help- 
ful suggestions for student reading 
are scattered generously through- 
out the book. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the final bibli- 
ography of 25 pages, including sev- 
eral hundred unclassified and un- 
annotated titles, is not so extensive 
and undiscriminating as to defeat 
its own purpose. One wonders how 
much it will actually be used by the 
average or even by the exceptional 
student. 
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